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MARY STUART’S FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND. 
BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 
Farewell, farewell, my father’s land ! stern fate has done its worst: 
The eyes that tearless look their last, wept sore to see thee first! 
A prophet voice it was that spake so coldly then to me, 
Ofall the gloom, and all the wo, and strife I've found in thee! 


« 





Ah, since I left thy shores, dear France, what rugged lore I’ve won! 

How much a human heart may learn, and bear, and yet live on! | 

1 would, I would that I had died ere such dread things had been, 

Or ere such storm could burst to part a people and a queen! | 
F | 

1 tax my heart for all the past, I tax it with good will, 

And here rejoice to know that God is in its secrets stills 

It sank not, Knox, beneath thy rude reproof, because it knew, | 


+ 


That ifthe monarch’s course had fail’d, the woman’s had been true. 


Ah, sorely hath that woman’s heart been tried among ye all, 

Where iron hands and iron wills hath kept it still in thrall ! lien 

A prison’d bird it was, whose notes, though sad, were counted sin; 
Aud little kuew they that condemn’d what passed its depths within ; 


What lonely thought, what dull despair, through weary nights and days; 
What vain resolve, to light with smiles, the darkuess of life’s ways; 

To hide that weakness from my foes they coarscly pray’d to see, 

Aud live a queen, at least, in mifd’s uncouquer’d majesty. 


It was not well thy cruel men should teach me to regret 

The trail strength of womanhood themselves could so forget; 
its gentle graces elsewhere prized, they bade me cast aside ; 
And sternly tried me to the quick, as few have e’er been tried. 


Roused they not all the royal blood of Bruce within my frame, 
Holding Ine at unworthy bay, while no true lip cried ‘“ shame?” 
Stood I not lone amidst them all, such gross rude wrong to bear, 

As those hard men inight well have rued had nobler ones been there ? 


© in that hour I had one dream,—soon broken, wo for me ! 
i saw from Flodden field§ rise up old Scotland’s chivalry ; 
i knew my grandsire’s nodding plume, I caught his kindling glance, 
And to my rescue mark’d him with his noblest ones advance. 


On, on they came! False Murray fell, °whelmed by his own disgrace, 
And savage Lindesey quail’d before that princely leader’s face ;_ 

Ten thousaud hearts, ten thousand spears, were gather’d at my side, 
And I, once more a queen indeed, look’d up with queenly pride. 


Wild dream and brief!—ah, they were right who called thy fancies 
vain, ’ 

Poor, pining, fluttering, wearied heart !—trust not to such again. ohn 

Waste not in phantom hopes the strength that thou may’st need full 
long, 

Amid life’s stern realities, its care, aud strife, and wrong. 


and 


Yet happier days may rise. 1 go, a woman’s grace to prove ; 
With her some gentler thoughts may dwell, some mercy, truth, 
k ves 
Or if, wild dreamer to the last, this trust should broken be, 
J still, O God, aim thine,—to stand, or fall, as pleaseth Thee. 
——_ 
HELEN WALKER. 

The original of Sir Walter Scott’s Jeanie Deans. 

It is to be regretted that no fuller account has been preserved of the 
aci of high-minded, persevering courage by which Helen Walker, a simple 
Scotch maiden, saved her sister from a shameful and unmerited death: 
voluntarily encountering untold difficulties and dangers rather than 
speak the oue word of untruth, by which she might so easily have gained 
the same end. 

An outline, all that could then be learnt of her adventures, came many 
years after to the knowledge of a lady, who had the penetration at once 
to perceive how well fitted was such a history for the powers of the 
greatest novelist of this or any age. She wrote to the author of Waver- 
ley, at first anonymously, recounting the story, and the circumstance 
through which she had learnt it. Subsequently her name was made 
known to him as Mrs. Goldie, of Craigmure, near Dumfries.§ He entered 
as warmly as she expected into the beauty and the merits of her history ; 
and, not long after, the world was at once benefited and delighted by 
perhaps the most interesting of his romances, “The Heart of Mid Lothi 
an,” of which this incident forms the groundwork. Helen Walker her- 
self suggested the beautiful character of Jeanie Deans. 

Subsequent inquiries have added little that can be depended on to the 
original account; but we have gratefully to acknowlodee the kind and 
w illing exertions of a lady, whose near connexion with Mrs Goldie best 
qualifies her for the task, to furnish us with any fresh circumstances which 
time might have brought to light, correcting, at the same time, the mis- 
statements which others have fallen into from the wish to amplify and en- 
large on insufficient data. ‘ 

Helen Walker was the daughter of a small farmer of Dalwhairn, in the 





* Mary Stuart left her native country at so early an age, that her first 
i npression of it was received on her return from France Her own sweet 
liues on quitting the latter country are familiar to most readers. 

t John Knox singled out the poor queen immediately on her arrival in 
Scotland, as a desirable object of attack. Disti 
deserved name of “Jezebel,” he denounced her conduct from the pulpit, 
in all public assemblies, in her absence, and before her face, with a coarse 
violence that was strongly contrasted by her own gentle endurance of 
what was alike an insult and a wrong ; for this was at a time when none 
of her enemies could bring worse charge against Mary than the natural 
cheerfulness of disposition,—in her denominated “ lev ity,” which, in oth- 
€r circumstances, and by different judges, has, I believe, always been 
Characterized as one of the most extinalile qualities of woman. 

+ In her interview with the delegates of the associated lords, Lindesey 
rudely grasped the queen’s ar 
touch, and equally savage spee 
pression. 


§ Long after this ill-advised battle, the Scots entertained a fond belief 
that the gallant James LV. was living, and would re-appear amongst them: 
an exhausted hope this, of course, in Mary’s day. He, the Haroun Alras- 
chid of Scotland, the most chivalrous of her monarchs, threw a tar-stretch- 
ing shadow over the spirit of the land when, with the flower of his no- 
bility, he fell on the disastrous field of Flodden i” 
§] Wife of Thomas Goldie. Esq., Cy 


ommissary of Dumfries, 


i} 





parish of Lrongray, in the county of Duintries, where, after the death of 
her father, she continued to reside, supporting her widowed mother by 
her own unreinitting labour and privations. On the death of her remain- 
ing parent she was left with the charge of her sister Isabella, much 
younger than herself, aud whom she educated and maintained by her 
own exertions. Attached to her by so many ties, it is not easy to con- 


short, every auswer I received only tended to increase my regret, and 
raise my opinion of Helen Walker, who could unite so much pradence 
with so much heroic virtue.” 

This account was enclosed in the following letter to the author of Wa- 
verley, without date or signature :— 






| 
| 


ceive her feelings when she found this sister must be tried by the laws 
g 
was told by the counsel for the prisoner, that, if she could declare that 
her sister had made any preparations, however slight, or had given her 
life, as she was the principal witness against her. 


consequence ; I will give my oath according to my conscience.” 


| demned. ; 
| sister: “O Nelly, ye have been the cause of my death;’? when Helen 


| elapse between the sentence and the execution ; and of this precious in- 


| have been a most convincing air of truth and since: 


| haven, uniformly acknowledging the extr 


| 


| 


nguishing her by the un- | 


m with his mailed hand; and the savage | 
ch that accompanied it, both left their im- | 


sf her country for child-murder, and that she herself was called upon to 
rive evidence against her. In this moment of shame and auguish she 


wy intimation on the subject, such a statement would save her sister’s 
¢ Helen’s answer was: 
‘Itis impossible for me to swear to a falsehood, whatever may be the 


The trial came on, and Isabella Walker was found guilty and con- | 
. . i 
In removing Ler from the bar she was heard to say to her | 


replied—‘ Ye ken 1 bute speak the truth.” In Seotland six weeks must 


terval Helen knew how to avail herself. Whether her scheme had been 
long and carefully considered, or was the inspiration of a bold and vigo- 


| rous mind in the moment of its greatest anguish at her sister’s reproach, | 
| we cannot tell; but the very day of the condemnation she found strength 


for exertion and for thought. Her first step was to get a petition drawn | 
up, stating the peculiar circumstances of her sister’s case; she then bor- 
rowed a sum of money necessary for her expenses; and that same night 
set out on her journey, barefooted and alone, and in due time reached 
London in safety, having performed the whole distance from Dumfries 
on foot. Arrived in London, she made her way at once to Jolin, Duke 
of Argyle. 
gaining an audience, and prese cd herself before him. She 
was heard afterwards to say, that, by thy 

been enabled to meet the duke at amost critical moment, which, if lost, 
would have taken away the only chance for her sister's life. There must 
ity about her, for the 
immediately procured 
to Duimtries 


duke interested himself at once in her cause, and 
the pardon she petitioned for, with which He 
on tvot just in time to save her sister's lift 
Isabella, or Tibby Walker, thus saved from the fate which impended 
over her, was eventually married by Wangh, the man who had wronged 


en returned 


te 


| her, and lived happily for a great part of a centary, in or near White- 


rdinary affection to which 
she owed her preservation. lt may have been previous to her marriage 
that the following incident happened :—A gentleman who chanced to be 
travelling in the north of England, on com 
into the parlour by a female servant, who alter 





a small inn, was shown 
cautiously shutting the 


| door, suid, “ Sir, Lam Nelly Walker's sister 5” thus showimg her hope that 


the fame of her sister’s heroism had reached further than her own cele- 
brity of a far different nature ; or, perhaps, removed as she was from the 
home aud the scenes of her youth, the sight of a face ence familiar to her 


| Inay have inapelled her to seek the consolation of naming her sister to 


one probably acquainted with the circumstances of her history, and of 
that sister's share in them. 

The manner in which Sir Walter Scott became acquainted with Helen 
Walker's history has been already alluded to. In the notes to the Ab- 
botsford edition of his novels he acknowledges his obligation on this 
point to Mrs. Goldie, “an amiable and ingenious lady, whose wit and 
power of remarking and judging character still survive in the memory of 
her friends.” Her communication to him was in these words :— 

“Thad taken for summer lodgings a co tage near the old abbey of Lin- 
cluden. It had formerly been inhabited by a lady who had pleasure in 
embellishing cottages, which she found, perhaps, hoinely and poor enough; 
mine possessed many marks of taste and elegance, wnusual in this species 
of habitation in Scotland, where a cottage is literally what its name de- 
|clares. From my cottage door I had a partial view of the old abbey 

before mentioned ; some of the highest arches were seen over and some 
through the trees scattered along a lane which led down to the ruin, and 


| the strange fantastic shapes of almost all those old ashes accorded won- | 


derfully well with the building they at once shaded and ornamented. 
| The abbey itself, from my door, was almost on a level with the cottage ; 
| but on coming to the end of the lane it was discovered to be situated on 
| a high perpendicular bank, at the foot of which ran the clear waters of the 
| Cluden, when they hasten to join the sweeping Nith, 
** Whose distant roaring swells and fa’s.” 

| As my kitchen and parlour were not very far distant, lone day weut in to 
purchase some chickens from a person | heard offering them for sale. 
was a little, rather stout-looking woman, who seemed to be between 
seventy and eighty years of age; she was almost covered with a tartan 
plaid, and her cap had over it a black silk hood tied under the chin, a 
— of dress still much in use among elderly women of that rank of 

ife in Scotland ; her eyes were dark, and remarkably lively and intelli- 
gent. Lentered into conversation with her, and began by asking how 
she maintained herself, &c. She said that in winter she footed stockings; 
that is, knit feet to country people’s stockings, which bears about the 
same relation to stocking-knitting that ccbbling does to shoe-making, and 
is, of course, both less profitable and less dignified ; she likewise tau 
few children to read; and in summer she 
chickens.” 

«I said [would venture to guess from her face she had never married. 





“whiles reared a ea 


She laughed heartily at this: “I maun hae the queerest face that ever 


was seen, that ye could guess that. Now do tell me, madam, how ye 
came to think sae?” I told her it was from her cheerful, disengaged 
countenance. She said: ‘“ Mem, have ye na far mair reason to be happy 
than me, wi’ a gude husband, and a fine family o’ bairns, and plenty o’ 
everything? Forme, I am the puirest of 4 puir bodies, and can hardly 
contrive to keep myself alive in a’ the wee bit o’ ways I hae tell’t ye.’ 
After some more conversation, during which I was more and more pleased 
with the old woman’s conversation, and the naivété of her per she 
| rose to go away, when I asked her name. Her countenance suddenly 
| clouded, and she said gravely, rather colouring, “My name is Helen 
| Walker; but your husband kens weel about me.” 
| “In the evening I related how much I had been pleased, and inquired 
what was extraordinary in the history of this poor woman. Mr. 
said, ‘ There were perhaps few more remarkable people than Helen Walk- 
er;’ and he gave the history which has already been related here.’ 

The writer continues. “I was so strongly interested by this narrative, 
| that I immediately determined to prosecote my acquaintance with Helen 
Walker; buat, as I was to leave the country next day, | was obliged to de- 











| 


fer it till my return home in spring, when the first walk I took was to | 


Helen Walker's cottage. 
was ¢ 


She had died a short time before. My regret 
Xtreme, and I endeavoured to obtain some account of her from an 
old woman who inhabited the other end of her cottage. I inguired if 
Helen ever spoke of her past history, her journey to London, &c. ‘Na, 
the old woman said, ‘Helen was a wil y body, and whene’er any o’ the 
neebors asked anything about it, she aye turned the conversation.’ In 


| mily respectability, had made her so indissolubly connect her sister’s dis 


| and this difference of age may well account for any reserve in speakimg on 
| 
| ed with her constantand devout reading of the Bible. A small table, with 
|a large open Bible, invariably oécupied one corner of her room; and she 
Without introduction or recommendation of any kind, wrap- | 
| ped in her tartan plaid, and carrying hey petition in her hand, she suc- 

| ceeded in 
Ahinighty’s strength, she had | 


| our principal objects of ambition upon earth.” 


hta 


“ Sir,—The occurrence just related happened to me twenty-six years 
ago. Helen Walker lies buried in the churchyard of Irongray, about six 
miles from Dumiries. I once purposed that a small mouument should 
have been erected to cominemorate so remarkable a character ; but now 
prefer leaving it to you to perpetuate her memory in a more durable man- 
ner.” 

Mrs. Goldie endeavoured to collect farther particulars of Helen Wal- 
ker, particularly concerning her jonrney to London; but this she found 
impossible, as the natural dignity of her character and a high sense of fa- 

















































































grace with her own exertions, that none of her neighbours durst ever 
question her upon the subject. One old woman, a distant relation of He- 
len’s, and who was living in 1820, says she worked in harvest with her, 
but that she never ventured to ask ler about her sister’s trial, or her jour- 
ney to London. “ Helen,” she said, “ was a lofty body, aud used a high 
style o’ language.” The same old woman says, “ that every year Helen 
received acheese from her sister, who lived at Whitehaven, and that she 
always sent a liberal portion of it to herself or to her father’s family.” 
The old person here spoken of mast have been a mere child to our hero 
ine, who died in the year 1791, at the age of eighty-one or eighty-two, 


such a subject, making it appear natural and proper, and not the result of 
any undue “lofiiness” of character. All recollections of her are connect- 


was constantly observed stealing a glance, reading a text or a chapter, as 
her avocations permitted her time; and it was her habit, when it thun- 
| dered, to take her work and her Bible to the front of the cottage, alleg- 
| ing that the Almighty could smite in the city as well as the field. ; 
| An extract from arecent letter says, on the subject of our heroine—“ T 
| think IT neglected to specify to you that Helen Walker lis ed in one ot 
| those cottages at the Chedar Mills which you and your sisters so much 
j admired; andthe Mr. Walker who, as he said himself, ‘laid her head in 
the grave,’ lived in that larger two-storied house standing high on the op- 
posite bank. He issince dead, or I might have got the particulars from 
him that we wanted: he was arespectable farmer.” : 
| The memorial which Mrs. Goldie wished to be raised over her grave 
| has since been erected at the expense of Sir Walter Scott. The tuscrip- 
tion is us follows :— 


This stone was erected 
by the Author of Waverley 
to the memory of 
HELEN WALKER, 
who died in the year of God mpcexc1. 
This humble individual 
practised in real life 
the virtues 
with which fiction has invested 
the imaginary character of 
JEANIE DEANS: 
refusing the slightest departure 
from veracity, 
even to save the life of her sister, 
she nevertheless showed her 
kindness and fortitude 
in rescuing her 
from the severity of the law, 
at the expense of personal exertions 
vhich the time rendered as difficult 
as the motive was landable. 
Respect the grave of poverty, 
when combined with the love of truth 
and dear affection. 

Jeanie Deans is recompensed by her biographer for the trials through 
which he leads her, with a full measure of earthly comfort; for few noy- 
| elists dare venture to make virtue its own reward ; yet the following re- 
| flection shows him to have felt how little the -saaagrons | course of Provi- 

dence is in accordance with man’s natural wishes, and his expectations 
of a splendid temporal reward of goodness :—‘‘ That a character so distin- 
guished for her undaunted love of virtue lived and died in poverty, if not 
want, serves only to show us how insignificant in the sight of heaven are 





| aaa ae 
‘CHARLES EDWARD, THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 
From the North American Review. 


| Histoire de Charles-Edouard, dernier Prince de la Maison de Stuartgpré- 
cédée d’une Histoire de la Rivalité de Angleterre et de l’Ecosse. Par 

Amédée Pichot, D. M. Quatriéme Edition, révue, corrigée, et augmen- 
tée de Piéces inédites. Paris: Librairie d’Aymot, Editeur. 1845 et 
1846. 2 vols. 8voe. 


As you enter the left aisle of the church of St. Peter’s at Rome, the first 
object which attracts your attention isa marble slab, cut out like the 
doors of a vault, with two figures on their sides, and three heads in me- 
dallion above. Inthe character of the heads there is nothing very re- 
markable, although the artist has evidently given to every feature the 
last touches, asif engaged upon a subject worthy of the highest efforts of 
his chisel. But in the figures at the side of the vault-door there is some- 
thing so sweet and touching, such a mingling of grace and solemnity in 
their delicate forms and thoughtful countenances, that, as they stand 
there with their faces cast down and their torches reversed, with an ex- 
pression rather of sadness than of poignant grief, a feeling of sympathetic 
melancholy steals over you unawares, and you instinctively raise your 
eyes once more to see who they were whose last slumbers are guarded by 
forms of such angelic beauty. Then, perhaps, you will find something 
more there than youcould distinguish at a first glance,—piety, resignation, 
and somewhat of that sorrow which, however manfully the heart may 
bear up against it, still leaves traces ofastruggle behind. On the tablet 
above are engraved in golden letters, without any other comment than a 
verse of Scripture, which, for the propriety of the allusion, would have 
suited any tomb as well, the names of the last three descendants of the 
royal house of Stuart. 

Of two of these, history, of which this great fabric is so full, has but lit. 
| tle to record, beyond the weakness and superstition of the father, and the 

benevolence me purer p'ety of the younger son. But the elder has left a 
| brighter trace behind him, and for a’ while bid fair to rival the glories aud 
| redeem the errors ofhis race. Then came a dark cloud, and the name of 
| the Stuarts was blotted out for ever from the page of living history. Itis 
| to the heroic, daring, and romantic adventurers of this brief though bri! 
liant period that we propose to call the attention of our readers in the fol 
lowing pages, 





{ 
{ 
} 
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She Atoion._ 


January 16 








The year 1721 had opened under happy auspices for the partisans of 
the Stuarts, for an heir had been born to the throne, and their hopes and 
affections, so long chilled by the weakness of the father, were turned 
with double warmth to the son. All the pomp of royal etiquette had 
been rigorously observed at the birth of Charles Edward. The nobles 
of his three kingdoms had been summoned to attend on this important 
occasion; the apartment was crowded with cardinals and prelates ; 
rich gifts were ottered around the cradle, and a royal salute from the can- 
non of St. Angelo showed how deep an interest the Catholic world still 
felt in the fortunes ofatiumily which had sacrificed a throne to its zeal for 
the rion of its tuthers. 
rst years of the young prince were passed under the eye ofhis 
mother, to whom he is supposed to have been indebted for that heroic 
fortitude which was far from being a family trait, and in which his father 
was so singularly deticient. One of his earliest instructers was the Che- 
valier de Ramsay, the friend and the pupil of Fénélon. Charles Edward 
soon spoke English, French, and Italian with equal facility, and display- 
ed very early a decided taste for music. But in other branches, although 
provided with good masters, his progress was far trom being great, and 
the Presideut Des Brosses, who had frequent opportunities of seeing him 
in his youth, says that his mind at twenty was by no means so well form- 














bayonets. 
sistance of a body of French troops was a condition upon which ony had 
This they could no 


constantly insisted throughout all their negotiations. 


prise should be abandoned, or made with sugh forces as could be raised 
upon the spot. 


tion it would meet with in every quarter, he resolved to carry on his pre- 
parations with all possible secresy. There was living at that time, at 
Nantes, an adherent of the Stuarts by the name of Walsh, whose father 
had distinguished himself on several occasions, by his devotion to the 
exiled monarch, and had received the title of Count in reward for his ser- 
vices. The son had engaged in commerce and privateering, which, ac- 
cording to the ideas of Britany, were no spot upon his nobility. To him 
it was that Charles Edward addressed himself tor the means of transpor- 
tation, and by his zeal and activity an old ship of eighteen guns, called 





ed as it ought to have been in a prince of thatage. It was not, however, 
from any want of intelligence, but his thoughts were elsewhere, and 
Rome, with all the! charm of her arts_and the grandeur of her antiqui- 
ties, could not call them away from their favourite subject of meditation. 
The presentiment of his destiny seems to have weighed upon him from 
achild. English travellers were his favourite guests, and England was 
the favourite topic of conversation. On a sail trom Gaeta to Naples, his 
hat fell into the sea. The sailors were for putting about to row for it. 
** Let it alone,” said he : “ the waves will carry it to England, and 1 will 
some day or other go there for it myself.” 

When fourteen years old, he followed his cousii, Marshal Berwick, to 
the siege of Gaeta. The trench was already opened, and immediately 
upon lus arrival he entered it and remained some time there, with the 
greatest coolness, in the midst of a shower of balls. Next day he went to 
wait the Marshal at his quarters in a house against which the enemy were 
directing their tire. The walls were riddled with bullets, and his attend- 


auts made every effort to preyent him from entering: but in spite of all | 


their entreaties, in which the marshal, too, had vainly united, he persist- 
ed in making his visit. All these little traits were carefully noted by his 
adherents, who repeated them to one another with the fondest anticipa- 
tions. * Would to God,” says Marshal Berwick in a letter to his brother, 
* that the worst enemies of the Stuarts could uave been witnesses of his 
condnet during the siege. It would have wou many of them back again.” 
From Gaeta he went to Naples, where he produced the same favour- 
able impression at court, by the grace a: | elegance of his manners, 
which he had done at the army, by his cools7ss and intrepidity. The 
summer following he made a campaign in 1) :bardy, and two yearsafter 
Visited the principal cities of Upper Italy, in ail of which he was received 
with the honours due to his rank. The next iow years must have hung 
heavily upon his hands, for he had tasted just euough of the excitement 
ot active life to feel the oppression of that monotonous existence where 
oue day passes like another, and at the end of the year one finds himself 
nearer to nothing but His passion for inusic served to while 
away some portion of the time, and the weekly concerts, in which he 
played the violoncello and lis brother sang, were frequented by men ot 
taste as the best music in Rome. But his tavourite amusement was the 
chase, which gave a treer play to his natural v ivacity, and enabled lim to 
preserve the active habits he had formed in the camp. ; 
Hunting in the Pontine marshes is not that tame amusement which it 


ay 


his grave. 





has come to be withus. You build a hut of boughs and branches, or, 
clearing away the earth trom some moss-covered ruin, spread a bed of 
leaves or straw in oue corner, aud your table of stone in another. Here 


vou come trom the storm, aud here is cooke d the game which you have 
won during the day, and here you sleep. Around you expands the broad 
track ot : so beautiful to 
the eye. Before you is the deep blue of the Mediterranean, where you 
see the sun set with a glow unknown to northern climes: and at night 
you may hear afar off the deep murmur of its waves mingling with the 
solemn voices of the night wind. Behind you and at your side, mountains, 


the marshes, with its long grass and green trees, 








girding the plain as with a cincture, and swelling upward, one behind 
another, till they are lost in the distance. The Circean cape to the south, | 
wit ts lark outline stretching boldly into the sea, and reminding you of 
Ulysses aud Circe, and the days when history and fable were ove. ‘To the 
east the precipitous wall of the Apennines, with Cora, whence Juno’s 
temple looks down upon you trom its rocky seat, and Massimo, hanging 
lik vle’s nest amid prec ipices and cr And ou the north the 
gently swelling slope of the Alban mount, with the white-walled convent 
that erowuns its wooden cone, and the vineyards and olive-orchards that 
clust u rich profusion round its base. And the game is worthy of 
acene where every © ye ct ca rie s you bie cc tod ys in whi hi the chase 
was a living image of war; the boar, with his bristled skin, his foam- 
covered tusks, and flaming eyes. The dogs, a strong, bold breed, and 
trained to the deadly sport, rouse the fir ree animal trom ius lair, and, yel- 
ling wildly on his track, tell you where to look for the prey. On he comes, 
W i quick, short step, grinding his teeth until the foam flies from them 


iis small eyes glowing like living fire, and breaking his way 
with headlong speed through bush and brake. Every luntsman has his 








st ( the space through which he is expected to pass, aud each fires 
in tu she draws uigh; but it is a quick hand and a sure eye and per- 
lect lness aloue that can give you success. Woe, too, to the poor dog 
that is first to approach him, when, maddened by pain, and with speed 
diminished by the loss of blood, he turns for the tinal struggle. Some are 


ripped up by a single plunge of his tusks, some tossed in the air, some 
I | : ’ : 

crust yveneath him as lie tails; and uot untreque utly the huntsman, too, 

counts himself happy, ifa slight flesh-wound is the only mark which he 


iy from the deadly contest. 
s were for Charles Edward no bad preparation for what he 
Wis 8 to undergo, in guiding the last eifort of the Stuurts tor the throne 


bears iW 
Such sce 


of their tatuers. 


At length, the long wished-for momeuat seemed to lave 
arrived. France was on the point of taking an active part in the war ot 
the Au nu succession, and looked to a rising in favour of the exiled 
family as the surest means of finding employment for the English mo- 
narch at home. A body of fitteen thousand tm was toinvade Kugland, 
under command of Marshal Saxe, and all the principal measures were 


Still the whole 
At Rome 
the Bailli de Tencin and Cardinal Acquaviva acted as agents for France, 

Charles Edward, the most 
the whole drama, was to be kept as long as pos- 


to be concerted at Paris, with Charles Edward himself. 
negotiation was enveloped in a veil of the deepest mystery. 


aud nota word was said to the ambassador. 
important personage in 
sible in the background, and to conceal both his departure trom Rome 
and his arrival at Paris. 

A hunting-party to the marshes was made the pretext for leaving 
Rome, and the prince, pretending to have sprained his foot on the road, 
sep irated from his comp imlous, and, assuming the dress aud medal of the 
Spanish courier, pushed forward, with the utmost speed, for Genoa. 
Here he embarked in a felucca for Antibes. The wind was against him, 
and he was compelled to pass through the midst of an English squadron, 
enemies now, but soon, he hoped, to become lis subjects and defenders. 
On the 13th of January, he reached Antibes, near the spot where, seventy- 
one years later, Napoleon was to land on his return from Elba. Report- 
ing himself and his companion to the commandant as Englishmen, under 
the names of Graham and Mattock, he mounted a post-horse and took the 
road to Paris. At Avignon, he had an hour’s interview with the Duke of 
Ormoud. and by the 20th was already in the capital. 

Here everything seemed to favour his hopes. The army of invasion 
was assembling in the north, and a fleet of transports at Dunkirk. Marshal 
Saxe, who till then had manifested but little inclination for the enterprise 
whi h he had been chosen to ¢ ommend, Was ¢ ompletely won over by the 
princes *s enthusiasm, and entered heartily into his views. The king, it is 
true, still refused to receive him at court, and his negotiations were drawn 
out through indirect channels; but here, at last, was something done, and 
something doing, and the speedy promise ot more. 

But all these bright prospects were suddenly overcast. A tempest 
scuttered the French and English fleets, as they were upon the point of 
engaging, and wrecked several transports in which a portion of the troops 
had already been embarked. Marshal Saxe was ordert d into Flanders 
to take command of the army, with which he fought, next year, the indeci- 
sive battle of Fontenoy ; and the court relapsed into that system of tergi- 

1 and indifference by which it had already tried the patience of 
Charles Edward retired to Gravelines, deeply 





versat 
the Jax jites 80 severely. 
depressed, but not disheartened; and not long afterwards, took a house 
in the neighbou 


life of a hermnit. Months passed away in fruitless remonstrances and ne- 
gotiat intil he became convinced that no efficient aid could be ex- 
pected from the « t of Versailles. It has subsequently been shows, 
that Louis the Fifteenth had been induced to abandon an enterprise 
which promised his ich advantage by the remonstrances of his Pro- 


testant allies istly 


larmed at the prospect of so formidable an accession 
to the Catholic cause 


{ tion. 


place of embarkation at St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the Loire. 


hood of Paris, where, to use his own words, he led the | 


the Elizabeth, and the Doutelle, a frigate of twenty guns, were fitted up, 
| as if for a cruise to the northward, and freighted with arms and ammuni- 
Another exile, a banker, named Rutledge, advanced part of the 
money, and Charles sent word to Rome to raise what they could upon his 
jewels, declaring that he should never be able to wear them with any de- 
' gree of pleasure, when he remembered how much better they might have 
| been employed. 
The moment that his preparations were completed, he set out from the 
castle of Navarre, where he had been staying with his friend and cousin, 
the young Due de Bouillon, and hastened with the utmost secresy to the 
The let- 
| ters announcing his intentions to his father and to the King of France 

were kept back until he was beyond the reach of remonstrance. The 
wind was against him, and he was compelled to curb his patience for a 
| few days longer. At last it changed in his favour, and on the 2d of July, 
1745, entering a fisherman’s boat in the disguise of a student from the 
Scotch College of Paris, he was quickly watted to the side of the Dou- 
telle. Walsh himself had assumed the command; and with him were 


} 


seven others, devoted adherents to the exiled family, who had resolved to | 
stand by their prince in the last and apparently desperate etfort for the | 


throne of his fathers. 

Onthe 12th, they were joined by the Elizabeth at the rendezvous, at 
Belle Isle, and spread their sails for Scotland. The first three days went 
calmly by; but on the fourth they desevied a strange sail, which, ap- 
proaching the Elizabeth, hoisted English colours. It was the Lion, a 
fifty-eight gun ship, commanded by Captain Brett, afterwards Lord Percy. 
The Elizabeth immediately ranged wp with her, and opened a destruc- 
live lire. Fors everal hours a heavy cunuonade was kept up on both sides, 
during which both captains were wounded, and each vessel suffered se- 
verely. At the sound of the first gun, Charles Edward, forgetting his 
assumed character, hurried to the deck, called loudly for a sword, and in- 
sisting that the Doutelle should come in for her part of the honours of the 
combat. ‘ Monsieur PAbbé,” s@id Walsa, taking him hastily by the arm, 
“this is not your place; have the gooduess to withdraw to your cabin.” 
The combat lasted till nightfall, when both ships, being too much dis- 
abled to keep to sea, sought the nearest ports, as best they could. The 
Doutelle held on her course, but this casual encounter deprived the young 
prince of his arms and stores, which had been embarked on board the 
Elizabeth. 


Once again they were menaced with the same danger, from three | freedom. 


longer count upon, and it now remained to be decided whether the enter- | 


His decision was promptly taken, and, fully aware how much opposi- 


And now it was that the heroic character of the young prince shone out | among the hills. As the sound became more distinct, it was recognized 
in full lustre. It had been in compliance with the wishes of his adhe- | as that of the Camerons ; and shortly after, eight hundred clansmen were 
rents, rather than by his own free will, that he had consented to the 

French invasion ; fur, unlike a prince of our own times, his heart revolted 
at the idea of ascending the throne of his fathers under the escort of foreign 
His Bin yom were far from sharing his scruples, and the as- 


“seen winding their way through the pass to the place of rendezvous, 
| They marched in two columns, and brought with them, as the first fruits 
| of their rising, two companies of English, whom they had made prison- 
jers. All now gathered around the mound, where the Marquis ot Tulli- 
| bardine, the royal standard-bearer, unfolded the royal banner, a tissue of 
| red silk, with a white space in the centre. As its broad folds opened 
upon the wind, the mountaineers threw up their caps into the air with 
a shout which scared the young eagles from their nests among the crags, 
while the pibrochs breathed forth the shrill strain of their songs of. tri- 
umph, so deep and so spirit-stirring, among the echoes of the hills. And 
then was read the manifesto of James the Eighth, proclaiming Charles 
Edward regent during his absence, and the prince himself, taking the 
word, “ told his faithtul adherents how he had chosen this part of Seot- 
land ww .and in, because he knew that it was here he should find the 
truest-hearted subjects of his father, and that he had come to conquer or 
to die with them.” When the ceremony was completed, a guard of fifty 
| men escorted the banner to the prince’s tent, and the little army en- 
camped in the valley for the night. 

Small as his army was, Charles Edward resolved to lose no time in 
commencing active operations, for he knew that every thing depended on 
the beginning, and that one successful blow would go farther than a thou- 
sand declarations. The alarm had been given, and Sir John Cope was 
already advancing against him at the head of a strong body ef regular 
forces, with the hope of securing the passes and cooping him up among 
the mountains; nor could the Jacobites of the south be expected to de- 
clare themselves, until they saw some means of efficient protection at 
hand. He advanced, theretore, directly towards his adversary, holding 
his way through those wild mountain-passes and rugged glens, where 
every now and then some little band came to swell his forces, as the 
streams that flowed by him were swollen by the torrents from the hills. 
Upon reaching Corryarrack, the first news thathe received was that Cope 
had suddeuly renounced his plan of invasion, and was in full retreat. 
* Fill me a cup of whiskey,” cried he, on hearing these unexpected ti- 
dings, and turning to his men; “I give you the health of this good Mr. 
Cope, aud may every general of the usurper prove as much our frieud as 
he has been.” 





| A pursuit was instantly commenced, and pushed on with Highland im- 
| petuosity as far as Garvymore, where he paused awhile to give his army a 
short breathing-space. But why lose more time in following an enemy 
who already gives himself up as conquered, when, by pressing deacon. 4 
he might seize upon the capital, gathering in his adherents all along the 
important districts through which he would pass, and striking terror into 
his adversaries by a blow so daring and unexpected? “To Edinburgh, 
to Edinburgh!” then, was the universal ery, and thither he directed his 
course, marching cheerfully at the head of his men, with his Highland 
bonnet and plaid, and the brogues which he had sworn never to change 
until he had beaten his enemy.” ij 
At Blair, the seat ef the Duke of Athol, the clan gathered promptly 
around the Marquis of Tullibardine, who, by all the Jacobites, was look- 
ed upon as the real duke. As he coutinued his advance, the flame spread 
wider and wider. Sir George Murray and Lord Nairne came to offer 
him their swords, and the laird of Gask came with his tenantry, and the 
laird of Aldie with his, and as he approached Perth, he was joined by the 
duke, at the head of two thousand men. He was now in the midst of the 
cherished associations of his race, for Perth had been the favourite resi- 
dence of the three Roberts and the first and second James, and at a 
short league’s distance was the venerable abbey of Scone, where the Scot 
tish kings were wout to receive their crown, in the days of Scotland’s 
No wonder, then, that the inhabitants should tlock out to meet 








ships of war which they fell in with, towards the south of Long Island, | him, weleoming him with feasting and acclamations, and the blushing 


and only escaped by keeping close under the western coast of Barra, anil 
anchoring between South Unit and Eriska. As they approached the land, 
an eagle was seen hovering over the ship.“ Itis the king of birds,” said 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, ** come to welcome your Royal Highness to 
Scotland.” It was the Ist of July, and with a joyful heart Charles Ed- 
ward set foot, for the first time, on the soil of that kingdom towards 
Which, ftom earliest childhood, his hopes and his wishes had been di- 
rected. 

His first care was to despatch a messenger to Boisdale of Clanranald, 
by whose influence over the mind of the elder brother he hoped to ob- 
tain an immediate declaration of the clan. Boisdale obeyed the sum- 
mons, but with a manner which showed there was little to be hoped from 
the interview. “1 can count upon MacDonald of Sleat, and the laird of 


MacLeod,” said the prince. * Undeceive yourself,’ was the inauspicious 


reply; ‘they have both resolved not to raise a single man, unless your | 
; ‘ J 


Royal Highness comes attended with regular forces. 
This was a bad outset, and some of the party, it is said, began already 
to wish themselves safely back in France. Charles Edward was not so 
easily discouraged, but, setting sail, held on his way among the islands, 
to Loch Nanuagh, 
anchor. ; 
The next morning Clanranald the younger, with MacDonald of Kin- 
loch, and the lairds of Glenaladale and Dalily, came to wait upon him. 
But it veas evident that they, too, had adopted Boisdale’s opinion, and 
were unwilling to risk their fortunes upon so hazardous a cast. 
Edward put forth all his eloquence, in order to move them; and, finding 
arguments fruitless, addressed himself to their feelings. “LI am 
prince, your countryman, your friend,” 


-Oh of your king id 


your 
snid he ; 
Jn the group on the deck was a younger brother of 
MacDonald of Kinloch Moidart, who, without knowing the full purport 
of the conversation, had caught enough of its meaning to understand how 
nearly it touched the loyalty of his clan. His eyes lighted up, his colour 
went and came, and in the warmth of hisemotions, he grasped the hilt of 
his claymore with an energy that drew the attention of the prince. “ And 


between Moidart and Arisaig, where he again cast | 


Charles | 


do not abandon the | 


| position might be expected from Cope’s dragoons. 


you,” said he, turning to the only one who appeared to feel for his situation | 


‘ 


Les,” replied the gallant youth, “if I 
to draw my sword, | would be ready 
“1 have at last found a detender,” criedthe prince, 
bursting into tears; “give me but a few more such Scotchmen as this, 
and Iam sure of the throne of my fathers.” 
ble, and the chiefs, giving way to 

} 


‘will you not tight for me?” ~ « 
were the ouly one in all Scotland 
to clie tor you,” 


to lay down their lives in his cause. 

Charles Edward now landed, seuding back the Doutelle to France. 
with letters to his father and the king. A guard of a hundred men im- 
mediately gathered round him, and from every quarter came young and 
old, men, women, and children, flocking to look upon the face of their 
prince. 

Meanwhile, measures were taking for raising the clans. 
went in person to Sir Alexander MacDonald, and the laird of MacLeod. 
two chiets of great influence, who held three thousand men at their dis- 
posal. But they persisted in their refusal to rise, without the support of 
regular troops. Lochiel, chief of the Camerons, had come to the same 
decision, but resolved, out of respect to the prince, to be himself the 
bearer of these unwelcome tidings. ‘“ Do not risk it,” said his brother; 
“I know you better than you know yourself. If the prince once sets 
his eyes upon you, he will do whatever he pleases with you.” Lochiel 
persisted, and, repairing to Charles’s head-quarters, frankly declared his 
disapprobation of the enterprise. ’T is true,” said the prince, “Tam 
, come alone, when you looked to see me with anarmy. Evasive answers, 
and hopes which perhaps are false, are all that I have been able to get 
from the ministers of Louis, and I thank Heaven for it. Let the Elector 
of Hanover surround himself with foreign guards: it is to the nation it- 
self that L look for support. The first victory will, perhaps, hasten the 
arrival of the French, who will then come as allies, not as protectors.” 
“ Give me a few days for deliberatiou,” said Lochiel, already moved by 
the prince’s energy and fire. “ No, no,” replied he, with increasing ani- 
mation, ‘I have already a few friends with me. With these I shall raise 
the royal standard, and announce to Great Britain that Charles Stuart is 
come to reclaim the crown of his ancestors, or perish in the attempt. 
Lochiel, whose faith and frie ndship my father has so often vaunted, may 
remain at home; the newspapers will announce to him the fate of his 
prince.” This bitter reproach was too much for the gallant-spirited 
chieftain. “ Be it what it may, I will share it with you, and so shall 
all those over whom nature or fortune has given me control.” 

Without loss of time he returned home to gather his clan. This was 
all that Clanranald was waiting for in order to call out his own; and 
small parties were soon afoot under the MacDonalds of Keppoch and 
Tierndreich. The rendezvous was fixed at Gleufinnin, a long, narrow 
valley, watered by the little torrent of Finnin, and opening on Loch 
Shiel, with a mound in the centre, on which the royal standard was to be 
raised . 

Hither Charles Edward repaired on the morning of the 19th of Augu 
but not a plaid was to be seen, and the solemn silence of a mount 
solitude overhung the glen. The only trace of living thing that he cou! 
descry was a sombre little hut, and towards this he directed his steps. 
) but could give him no reliet 


It was eleven in the morning, and two hours had 








The occ upants received him with respect, 
lrom his perplexity. 


The impulse was irresisti- | 
to their enthusiasm, swore, with oue ac | 


| 
| 


Clanranald | 


dames plead for the honour of a kiss from his royal lips ! 
| Here he stayed a week, in order to introduce a little more system ints 
| lis army, and exercise his men to some general evolutions, and raise a 
| small contribution among the inhabitants; for a single guinea was all that 
}remained of the money he had brought with him from France. Here, 
l too, he issued several proclamations, and among them, one in reply to the 
| ofterof thirty thousand pounds, the price set upon his head by the cabinet 
|} of London, ever ready to employ any means, however infamous, for the 
jattainment of itsends. “ Ifany fatal occurrence,” said he, at the close of 
11; al . : . . wee 4 ve 

j his proclamation, in which he had been compelled, by the importunities 
| of his council, to imitate aconduct which he reprobated so deeply,—* if 
jany fatal occurrence should be the consequence of this, may the blame 
| fall exclusively upon those who were the first to set so infamous an exam- 
| ple.” On Sunday he attended church, and listened with an air of deep 
attention to asermon on the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, in which the 
prophet foretells, in such glowing colours, the renewed glories of Israel}. 
| Then, having accomplished all the objects of his halt at Perth, he contin- 
ued his march on the capital. 

| Fresh reinforcements continued to join him at every step. At 


i 
} 
i 


Dum- 
blane he was met by the MacDonalds of Glencoe, and by the MacGregors, 
still true to the faith of Rob Roy, whose own son was serving among the 
levies of the Duke of Perth, at the head of his father’s band. At Doune, 
the ladies of Cambras were assembled before their houses with white 
ribbons as decorations for the seldiers, and with refreshments for the 
prince, who, unwilling to delay his march, could only quai! a wine-cup to 
their health, without dismounting Some asked to kiss his hand, and one 
fair damsel, bolder or more enthusiastic than her companions, begged the 
honour ofa kiss on her lips, which was gallantly given, and promptly re- 
turned. Eight milesabove Stirling, is the ford of Frew, where some op- 
sut when the army 
reached it, the banks were clear, and Charles Edward, brandishing his 
naked sword, spurred his horse into the stream and was the first to reach 
the shore. Stirling opened its gates without resistance, the garrison ta- 
king refuge in the castle. His march now led him over the field of Ban- 
nockburn, a name so stirring to Scottish hearts, and Falkirk, where base 
jealousies and treachery, their never failing attendant, had checked in 
mid bloom the bright career of Wallace. The castle of Linlithgow, so 
dear to the chivalrous James the Fourth and to the unfortunate Mary, 
Was again thrown open, with flourish of trumpets and waving of banners, 
to a descendant ofthe Stuarts; and at length, on the 17th, trom the heights 
of Corstorphin caught his first view of Edinburgh. 
, T'o be continued. 
—__<@———_- 
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CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Anthor i Peter Simple,” the ** Privateer’s-Man, &c.” 
CHAPTER LI. 

I have titled these pages with nothing more than my baptismal name. 
If the reader tinds suiticient interest in them to read to the end, he will 
discover the position that Lam in afteran eventful life. I shall, however, 
not trespass upon the reader’s time by making many introductory re- 


j marks; but commence at once with my birth, parentage, and education. 


| reader for many events in my after life. 


passed anxiously away, when the notes of a distant pibroch were heard 


o 


This is necessary, as although the two first are, perhaps, of little compar- 
ative consequence, still the latter is of importance, as it will prepare the 
{ may add, that much depends 
upon birth and parentage; at all events, it is necessary to complete a per- 
tect picture. Let me, therefore, begin at the beginning. , 

I was born in France. My father, who was of the ancienne noblesse ot 
France, by a younger branch of the best blood, and was a most splendid 
specimen of the outward man, was the son of an old officer, and an officer 
himself in the army of Napoleon. In the conquest of Italy, he had served 
in the ranks, and continuing to follow Napoleon through all his campaigns, 
had arrived at the grade of captain of cavalry. He had distinguished 
himself on many occasions, was a favourite of Napoleon’s, wore the cross 
ofthe Legion of Honour, and was considered in a fair way to rapid pro- 
motion, when he committed a great error. During the time tiat his 
squadron was occupying a small German town, situated on the river Er- 
bach, called Deux Ponts, he saw my motilier, fell desperately in love, and 
married. There was some excuse for him, for a more beautifal woman 
than my mother I never beheld; moreover, she was highly talented, and 
a most perfec t musician; of a good family, and witha dower by no means 
contemptible. The reader may say that, in marrying such a woman, my 
father could hardly be said to have committed a very great error. This 
is true, the error was not in but in his allowing his wife’s in- 
fluence over him to stop his future advancement. He wished 
her with her father and mother until the campaign was over. 


marrying, 
to leave 
She re- 


fused to be left, and he vielded to her wishes Now Napoleon had no 
This is alluded to in a song of the times :— 
“Q, better loved he canna be, 
Yet wheu we see lin wearing 
Our Highland garb sae gracetu 
’T 1s aye the mair endeari g 
Though a’ that now adorns lis brow 
Be but a simple bonnet, 
Ere lang we'll see of kingdoms three 
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objection to his officers being married, but a very great disli 
wives accompanying the army ; and this was the fault which my father 
committed, and which lost him the favour of his general. My mother was 
too beautiful a womau not to be noticed, and immediately inquired about, 
and the knowledge soon came to Napoleon’s ears, and militated against 
my father’s future advancement. 

‘During the first year of their marriage, my eldest brother, Auguste, was 
born, and shortly afterwards my mother promised an increase to the fa- 
mily, which was the occasion of great satisfaction to my father, who, now 
that he had been married more than a year, would at times look at my 
mother, and, beautiful as she was, calculate in his mind whether the pos- 
session of her was indemnification sufficient for the loss of the brigade 
which she had cost him. ‘To account for my father’s satisfaction, I must 
acquaint the reader with circumstances whieh are not very well known. 
As I before observed, Napoleon had no objection to marriage; because 
he required men for his army, and because he required men, and not wo- 
men, he thought very poorly ofa married couple who produced a plurality 
of girls. If, on the contrary, a woman presented her husband with six or 
seven boys, if he was an oflicer in the army, he was certain of a pension 
for life. “Now, as my mother had commenced with a boy, and it is well 
known that there is every chance of a woman’s continuing to produce the 
sex which first makes its appearance, she was much complimented and 
congratulated by the officers when she so soou gave signs of an increase, 
and they prophesied that she would, by her fruitfulness, in a few years 
obtain a pension for her husband. My father hoped so, and thought that 
if he had lost the brigade, he would be indemnitied by the pension. My 
mother was certain of it; and declared it was a boy. But prophesies, 
hopes, and declaration, were all falsified and overthrown by my unfortu- 
nate appearance. ‘The disappointment of my father was great; but he 
bore it likea man. My mother was not only disappointed, but indignant. 
She felt mortitied after all her declarations, that I should have appeared 
and disproved them. 
which my tather made too late. 
and disappointinent, she took au aversion, which only increased as I grew 
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ke to their | ings, after my return from school, so that I lost my plap-hours, There 


were a great many officers with their wives located in the palace, and, of 
course, no want of playmates. The girls used to go to the boassiet which 
adjoined the garden of the palace, collect flowers, and make a garland, 
which they hung on a rope stretched across the court-yard of the palace. 
Asthe day closed in, the rarty from each house, or apartments rather, 
brought out a lantern, and having thus illuminated our ball-room by sub- 
scription, the boys and girls danced the “ rondé,” and other games, until 
it was bed-time. As the window of my bed-room looked out upon the 
court, whenever I was put in prison, I had the mortification of witnessing 
all these joyous games, without being permitted to join in them. 

To prove the effect of my grandmother's system of dreaming upon me 
I will narrate a circumstance which occurred. My grandfather hid a 
landed property about four miles from Luneville. A portion of this land 
was let to a farmer, and the remainder he farmed on his own account, 
and the produce was consumed in the house-keeping. From this farm 
we received milk, butter, cheese, all kinds of fruit, and indeed ever 
thing which a farm produces. In that part of France they have a metholt 
of melting down and clarifying butter for winter use, instead of salting 
it. This not only preserves it, but, to most people, makes it more pala- 
table; at all events 1 can answer for myself, for L was inordinately 
fond of it. There were eighteen or twenty jars of it in the store-room, 
which were used up in rotation. I dared not take any out of the jar in 
use, as I should be certain to be discovered; so 1 went to the last jar, 
and by my repeated assaults upou it, it was nearly empty before my grand- 
mother discovered it. As usual, she had adream. She commenced with 
counting over the number of jars of butter; and now she opened such a 
one, and it was full; then the next, and it was full; but before her dream 
was half over, and she was still a long way from the jar which I had des- 
poiled, I was on my kuees, telling her the end of the dream, of my own 
accord for [ could not bear the suspense of having all the jars examined. 


She was a woman of violent temper, a discovery | From that time, I generally made a fall confession before the dreain was 
To me, as the cause of her humiliation | 


ended. 
But when I was about nine years old, I was 


guilty of a very leavy 


pest, that he was glad to drop the subject, and apologise for an act of jus- 
tice. Poor man! he could do no more than pity me. 

I well remember my feelings at that time. i felt that I could love my 
mother, love her dearly, if she would have allowed me so to do. I 
tried to obtain her good will, but I received nothing in return bunt blows, 
and at last I became so alarmed when in her presence that I almost lost 
my reason. My ears were boxed till I could not remember where I was, 
and I became ‘stupified with fear. Al/1 thought of, all my anxiety, at 
last, was to get out of the room where my mother was. My terror was so 
great that her voice made me tremble, and at the sight of her I caught my 
breath and gasped from alarm. My brother Auguste was very nearly as 
much an object of dislike to my mother as [ was, chiefly because he had 
been brought up by my grandmother, and moreover because he would 
take my part. The great favourite of my mother was my second brother 
Nicolas; he was a wonderful musician, could slay upon any instrument 
and the most difficult music at sight. This talent endeared him to my 
mother, who was herself a first-rate musician. He was permitted to or- 
der me about just as he pleased, and if I did not please him, to beat me 
without mercy, and very often my mother would fly at me and assist him. 
But Auguste took my part, and Nicolas received very severe chastisement 
from him, but this did not help me; on the coutrary, if Auguste interfered 
in my behalf, my mother would pounce upon me, and I may say that I 
was stunned with her blows. Auguste appealed to his father, but he 
dared not interfere. He was coward enough to sit by and see his daugh- 
ter treated in this way without remonstrance ; and, in ashort time, 1 was 
fast approaching to what my mother declared me to be—a perfect idiot. 

I trust my own sex will not think me a renegade, when I say, that, if 
| ever there was a proof that woman was intended by the Creator to be 
subject to man, it is, that once place power in the hands of woman, and 
there is not one out of a hundred who will not abuse it. We hear much 
| of the rights of woman, and their wrongs; but this is certain, that in a 
| family, as in a state, there can be no divided rule—no e uality. One must 
be master, and no family is so bad] managed, or so badly brought up, as 

i and we contemplate that most despi- 








| where the law of nature is reversec 


up, and which, as will be hereafter shown, was the mainspring of all my | offence, which I shall narrate, on account of the peculiar punishment | cable of all dusi nature—a hen-pecked hushand: to proceed, the conse- 
| which I received, and which might be advantageously pursued by the 


vicissitudes in after-lite. 

Surely, there is au error in asserting that there is no feeling so strong as 
maternal love. How often do we witness instances like mine, in which 
disappointed vanity, ambition, or interest, have changed this love into 
deadly hate. 

My father, who felt the inconvenience of my mother accompanying him 


on forced inarches, and who, perhaps, being disappointed in his hopes of 


a pension, thought that he might as well recover the emperor’s favour, 
and look for the brigade, now proposed that my mother should return 
with her two children to her parents. ‘This my mother, who had always 
gained the upper-land, positively refused to accede to. She did, how- 
ever, allow ine and my brother Auguste to be sent to her parents’ care at 
Deux Ponts, and there we remained while my father followed the for- 
tunes of the emperor, and my mother followed the fortunes of my father. 
i have little or uo recollection of my maternal grandfather and grand- 
mother. Lremember that I lived with them, as I remained there with 
my brother till | was seven years old, at which period my paternal grand- 
mother offered to receive my brother and me, and take charge of our 
education. 
where she resided. 

{have said that my paternal grandmother offered to receive us, and not 
my paternal grandfather, who was still alive. Such was the case}; as, 


could he have had his own way, he would not allow us to come to Lune- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ville, for he hada great dislike to children; but my grandmother had 
property ofher own, independent of her husband, and she insisted upon | 


our coming. Very often, after we had been received into her house, I 


would hear remonstrance on his part relative to the expense of keeping | 


is, and the reply of my grandmother, which would be, “ Ek bien, Mon- 
sicur Chatenaut, cest mon argent que je dk Pense ve 
ae” ae . ¢ ° ° . 
sieur Chatenwuf. As | before stated, he had been an ofticer in the French 


I must describe Mon- | 


army; but had now retired upon his pension, with the rank of major, and | 


devorated with the Legion of Honour. 
ie was a tall, elegant old man, with hair as white as silver. I heard it 
said, that when young he was considered one of the bravest and hand- 
somest oflicers in the French army. 
spoke very little, and took a large quantity of snutf. 


He was egoistic to 
xcess, attending wholly to himself and his own comforts, and it was be- 
cause the noise of children interfered with his comfort, that he disliked 
them so much. We saw little of him, and cared less. If I came into his 
, 
avoided him as much asl could; the association was not pleasant. 
Luneville ds abeanutiful townin the Department of Meruthe. The 
castle, or rather palace, is a very splendid and spacious building, in which 
formerly the Dukes of Lorraine held their court. It was afterwards in- 
habited by King Stanislaus, who founded a military school, a library and 
t bospital. The pal i : t 
facing the town, aad in front of it there was a fountain. 


. There was a 
=<, square iu the centre ot the palace, and behind it an extensive garden, 
which was weli k« up and carefully attended to. 


face was occupied by the office: 








One side of the pa- 





the opposite side, by the soldiery : a id the remainder of the building was 
appropriated to the reception ot old retired officers who had 
sioned, g, that my grandfather; 


} 
t was in this beautiful buildin 
mother were established for the 
Tuileries, I know of no palace in 

| 





‘mainder of their lives. 
, I rance equal to that of Luneville. Here 
It Was that, at seventeen years o 
that period | have always dated 


or 


grandfather and my residence, 


y existence. [ have described iny 
: bat now I must introduce my grandmo- 
ther; my dear excellent grandmother, whom I loved so much when she 
Was living, and Whose memory I shall ever revere. 
rather diminutive, but, although sixty years of age, she still retained 
. wth - Bano a grethpeonts ny pee and she was as straight as an 

g ightly upon the human frame ; for 
strange to say, her | id fe 
was considered a gi 
t Wits nota gr 


‘eat curiosity, and she was not a little proud of it, for 
teeth, } 1: . Although she had lost many of her 
- ar ok r “pl ] ; i 

reeth, mer ski Was lot wrinkled, but had a freshness nrost remarkable in 

‘ran: al 1; 

a person so advanced in age. body ; she 
We Services h teeta Rete. Le ‘ er a ese, Ble 
Wa vory w itty and coquettish, and the ollicers living in the palace were 
continually in her 


Pd apartments, preferring her company to that of younger 
women. P wtial to children, she would join in all our sports, and sit 
down to play ‘ hunt the slipper,’ with us and our young companions. But 
with all h ‘” Vivacity, she was a strictly moral and religious rons in. 
could be lenient to indiscretion and ¢ wrelessness but any deviation from truth 
and honesty on the part of iny brother ‘ visited 
With severe She argued, that therecould be no virtue, where 
which she consi lered as the hot-bed from which every 
was good and nol)! ie spontaneously ; that truth was the basis ofall that 
§ good and noble, and that every other branch of education was, com- 
peratively speaking, of no importance, and without truth of no value. 
ngs" was right. My brother and I were both sent to day-schools. The 
maid Catherine always took me to school atter breakfast, and came to 
fetch me home about four o’c] e hi 
times. With what 


there *y hair to be seen. 


Her mind was as young as her 








l or myself was certain to be 
punishment. 

"e was deceit, 
vice woul l spring 


. ock in the afternoon. Those were happy 
vith joey I used to return to the palace, bounding into my 
“a idm ther Ss apartme if on the grouud floor, sometimes to frighten her, 
‘caping in at the window and dropping at her feet, the old lady scold- 
ing and laughing at } 
r ‘ligious, 


g: 
the same time. My grandmother was, as I observed. 
was nota devotee. The great object was to instil 
lut yme a love of t uth, and in this she was indefatigable. When I did 
wrong, it was not the fault which I had committed which caused her 
concern j It was the fear that I should deny it, which worried and alarm- 
ed her. To prevent this, the old lady hada curious method—she dream- 
ed formy benefit. If I had done w rong, and she had suspected me, she 
= ald not accuse me until she had made such inquiries as convinced her 

iat T was the euilty person ; and then, perhaps, the next morning, she 
w ild say, as 1 stood by her side: “ Valerie, I had a dream last night; 
I can’t getit out of my head. I dreamt that my little girl had forgotten 
] ae promise to me, and when she went to the had eaten a 

© piece She would fix her eves upon me as she nar- 
rated the events of her dream, and, as she proceeded, my tace would be 
: vered with blushes, and my eyes cast down in confusion ; I dared not 
a f ather, and by the time she had finished, I was down on my knees, 
vith my fac e buried in her lap. If my offence was great, I had to say my 
Pp ‘vers, and implore the Divine forgiveness, and was sent to prison, that is, 
ri ked up for at *w hours in my bed-room. Catherine, the maid, had been 
eany years with my indmother, and was, to a certain degree, a privi- 


but she 


store-room 


ol the cake. 


? 


ged person ; at alley 
& Opinion, md 
any the case 


‘nts, she considered herself warranted in giving 
in hae } } : ‘ 
grumbling as much as she pleased, and such was invari- 


re 
k 
l, L took up my quarter's ; and it is from | 
m 


ln person she was | 


At the time that I first saw him, | 


room when he was alone, he promised me a good whipping, I therefore | 


ice Was a square building, with a handsome facade | 


‘'s of the regiments quartered in Luneville ; 


een pene | 
I . 4 
nad grande | 


Except the} 


| how wicked it was to break a promise. 
Lhis offer was accepted, and we both went to Luneville | 
) mother was quite astonished. 


perents of the present day, who may happen to cast their eyes over these 
memoirs. It was the custom for the children of the officers who lived in 
the place, that is, the girls, to club together occasionally, that they might 
have a little fece in the garden of the palace. It was a sort of pic-nic, to 
which every one contributed ; some would bring cakes, some fruit ; some 
would bring money (a few sous) to purchase bon-bons, or any thing 
else which inight be agreed upon. On these occasions, my grandimother 
invariably gave me fruit, a very liberal allowance of apples and pears, 
from the store-room; for we had plenty from the orchard of the farm, 
But one day, one of the elder girls told me that they had plenty of fruit, 
and that I must bring some money. J asked my grandmother, but she 
refused me; and then this girl proposed that I should steal some from 
my grandfather. Lobjected; but she ridiculed my objections, and press- 
ed me until she overcame my scruples, and I consented. But when I 
left her after she had obtained my promise, 1 was ina sad state. I knew 
it was wicked to steal. and the girl had taken care to point out to me 
I did not know what to do: all 
that evening I was in sucha state of feverish excitement, that my grand- 
The fact was, that I was ashamed to re- 
tract my promise, and yet I ttembled at the deed that I was about to do. 
L went into my room and got into bed. I remained awake; and about 
inidnight | got up, and creeping softly into my grandtather’s room, I 
went to his clothes, which were ona chair, and rifled his pockets of— 
two sous! Having etfected my purpose, I retired stealthily and gained 
my ownroom., What my feelings were when I was again in bed | can- 
not well describe—they were horrible—I could not shut my eyes for the 
remainder of the night, aud the next morning I made my appearance, 
haggard, pale, aud trembling. It proved, however, that my grandfather 
who was awake, and witnessed the theft in silence, had informed my 
grandmother of it. Before | went to school, my graudmotler called me 
in to her, for I had avoided her. , 


“Come here Valerie,’ said she, ‘Lhave iad a dream—a most dreadfal 


| dream—it was about a little girl, who, in the middle of the night, crept 
He was very quiet in his manners, | i 


into her grandtather’s room——” 
I could bear no more. I threw myself on the floor, and, in agony, 
screamed out— ; 
“* Yes, grandmamma, and stole two sous.” 


A paroxysin of tears followed the confession, and for more than an | 


hour L remained on the floor, hiding my face and sobbing. My graud- 


mother allowed me to remain there—she was very much annoyed—! had | 


committed a crime of the first magnitude—my punishment was severe. 
L was locked up in my room for ten days: but this was the smallest por- 
tion of the punishment: every visiter that came in, I was sent for, and 
on my making my appearance, my grandmother would take me by the 
hand, aud leading me up, would formally present me to the visiters. 
““Permittez, madame (on monsieur,) que je vous presente Mademoi- 


selle Valerie qui est reufermé dans sa chambre, pour avoir volé deux | 


sous de son granpére.’ 

Oli! the shame, the mortification that I felt. This would take place 
at least ten times a day ; and each succeeding presentation was followed 
by a burst of tears, as | was again led back to my chamber. Severe as 
this punishment was, the effect of it was excellent. I would have en- 
dured martyrdom, after what I had gone through, before I would have 
taken what was not my own. It was a painful, but a judicious and most 
radical cure. 

For five years, I remained under the care of this most estimable wo- 
man, and, uader her guidance, had become «a truthful and religious girl ; 
and I may conscientiously add, that I was as junocent as a lamb—but a 
change was at hand. 


) and was shut up on a barren rock, and soon great alterations were made 


atv was black as jet, and fell down to her knees. It | 


j secured the pension. 
| pleasure and pain to me. 


She | 


ae Whenever I was locked ip. “ Toujours en prison, cette 

=i the vn ‘id be _ es id, M «lam ; you must let her out.? — My grand- 

s dudlerstand oo ly reply ne itherine, yo are a good woman, but 

vever. « ne a ou the educati a of childre Sometimes, 

sooner than was « ~ pote from my gri ulmother, and Twas released 
7 Pulishment, as it invariably took p! ice in the even- | 


in the French army. My father’s regiment of hussars had been disband- 
ed, and he was now appointed to a dragoon regiment, which was or- 
dered to Luneville. He arrived with my mother and a numerons family, 


she having presented Lim with seven more children; so that, with Au- | 


guste and me, he had now n children. I may as well here observe 
that my mother continued to add yearly to the family, till she had four- 





teen inall, and out of those there were seven boys; so that, had the em- | 


peror remained on the throne of France, my father would certainly have 
The arrival of my family was a source both of 
I was most anxious to see all my brothers and 
sisters, and my heart yearned towards my father and mother, although | 
had no recollection of them; but I was fearful that I should be removed 
from my grandmother's care, and she was equally alarmed at the chance 
of our separation. Unfortunately for me, it turned out as we had antici- 
pated. 
withstanding the obligations she was under to her, and very soon took 
aa opportunity of quarrelling with her. The cause of the quarrel was 
very absurd, and proved that it was predetermined on the part of my 
mother. 
my mother coveted, and requested my grandmother to let her have it. 
This my grandmother would not consent to, and my mother took offence 
at her refusal. I and my brother were immediately ordered home, my | 
mother asserting that we had been both very badly brought up; and this 
was all the thanks that my grandmother received for her kindness to us, 
and defraying all our expenses for five years. 

I had not been at home more than a week, when my father’s regiment 
was ordered to Nance; but, during this short period, I had sufficient to 
convince me that Ishould be very miserable. My mother’s dislike to 
me, which I have referred to before, now assumed the character of posi- 
tive hatred,and I was very ill-treated. I wasemployed as a servant, and 
as nurse to the younger children; and hardly a day passed without my 
feeling the weight of her hand. We set off tor Nance, and I thought my 
heart would break as I quitted the arms of my grandmother, who wept 
over me. My father was very willing to leave me with my grandmother, 
who promised to leave her property to me; but this offer in my favour en- 
raged my mother still more; she declared that [should not remain; and 
my father had long succuinbed to her termagant disposition, and yielded 
implic it obedience to her authority. It was lamentable to see such a fine 
soldierlike-looking man afraid even to speak before this woman; but he 
was completely under her thraldom, and never dared to contradict. As 
soon as we were settled in the barracks at Nance, my mother commenced 
her system of persecution in downright earnest. 1 had to make all the 
beds, wash the children, carry out the baby, and do every menial office 
for my brothers and sisters, who were encouraged to order me about. | 
had very good clothes, which were provided me by my grandmother ; 
they were all taken away, and altered for my younger sisters; but what 
was still more mortifying, all my sisters had lessons in music, dancing, 
and other accomplishments, trom various masters, whose instructions | 

} 


hd » + . ) 4 ] 
wus not permitted to take advantage of, although there wo ild have been 





m to the expense. 
father,” cried I, “ what is th 
your eldest daughter?” 

“7 will speak to your mother,” re pli d he. 

And he did venture to do so ; but by s doing, he raised up such a tem- 


no additir 
“Oh! my s?—am not 


I your daughter— 





The emperor had been hurled from his throne, | 


My mother was any thing but gracious to my grandmother, not- | 


quence of my mother’s treatment was to undermine in me all the precepts 
| of my worthy grandmother. I was a slave; and a slave under the contin- 
| ual influence of fear cannot be honest. The fear of punishment produced 
| deceit to avoid it. Even my brother Anguste, from his regard and pity 
| for me, would fall into the same error. “ Valerie,” he would say, ranning 
| out tome as IT was coming home with my little brother in my arms, 
| « your mother will beat you on your return. You must say so and so.” 
This so and so was, of course, an untruth; and, in consequence, my fibs 
were so awkward, and accompanied by so much hesitation and blushing, 
that I was invariably found out, and then punished for what I did deserve 
to be; and when my mother obtained such trramphant proof against me, 
she did not fail to make the most of it with my father, who, by degrees, 
began to consider that my treatment was merited, and that 1 was a bad 
aud deceitful child. My only happiness was to be out in the open air, 
away from my mother’s presence, aud this was only to be obtained when 
I was ordered out with my little brother Pierre, whom I had to carry as 
soon as I was done the household work. If Pierre was fractious, my mo- 
ther would order me out of the house with him immediately. This I 
knew, and I used to pinch the poor child to make him cry, that I might 
gain my object, and be sent away; so that to duplicity I added cruelty. 
Six months before this, had any one told me that I ever would be guilty 
ofsuch a thing, with what indignation I should have denied it! 

Although my mother flattered herself that it was only in her own do- 
mestic circle that her unnatural conduct towards me was known, such 
was not the case, and the treatment which I received from her was the 
occasion of much sympathy on the part of the officers and their wives, 
who were quartered in the barracks. Some of them ventured to remon- 
strate with my father for his consenting to it; but although he was cow- 
| ed by a woman, he had no fear of men, and as he told them candidly that 
| any future interference in his domestic concerns must be auswered by 

the sword, no more was said to him on the subject. Strange, that a man 
} should risk his life with such indifference, rather than remedy an evil, 
and yet be under such thraldom to a woman !—that one who was always 
distinguished in action as the most forward and the most brave, should be 
| a trembling coward before an imperious wife! But this is a world of sad 
contradictions. 
| There was a lady in the’ barracks, wife to one of the superior officers, 
| who was very partial to me. She had a daughter, a very sweet girl, who 
was also named Valerie. When I could escape from the house, I used to 
be constantly with them; and when I saw my namesake caressing and 
carassed, in the arms of her mother, as I was sitting by on a stool, the 
‘tears would run down at the thoughts that such pleasure was debarred 
from me. 

“ Why do youcry, Valerie ?” 

, “Oh! madam, why have I not a mother like your Valerie? Why am 
I to be beat instead of being caressed and fondled like her? What have 

| 1 done ?—But she is not my mother—I’m sure she cannot be—1l never 

will believe it!” ‘ 

| And such had really become my conviction, and in consequence I never 

| would address her by the title of mother. This my mother perceived, 
and it only added to her ill-will. Only permit any one feeling or passion 
to master you—allow itto increase by never being in the slightest degree 
checked, and it is horrible to what an excess it will carry you. About 

' this time my mother proved the truth of the above observations, by saying 
to me, as she struck me to the ground :— 

| “PH kill you,” cried she; and then, catching ber breath, said in a low, 
determined tone, “ Oh! I only wish that I dared.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


One day, a short time after this, 1 was walking out as usual with my 
' little brother Pierre in my arms; I was deep in thought; in imagination 
'T was at Luneville with my dear grandmother, when my foot slipped and 
'I fell. In trying to save my brother I hurt myself very much, and he, 
| poor child, was unfortunately very much hurt as well as myself. He 
cried and moaned piteously, and I did all that I could to console him, 
| but he was in too much pain to be comforted. 1 remained out for an hour 
or two, not daring to go home, but the evening was closing in and I re- 
turned at last. The child, who could not yet speak, still moaned and 
cried, and I told the truth as to the cause of it. My mother flew at me, 
and I received such chastisement that I could be patient no longer, and 1 

pushed my mother from me; 1 was felled to the ground and lett there 
| bleeding profusely. After atime I rose up and crawled to bed. Irre- 
| flected upon all Thad suffered, and made up my mind that | would no 
| longer remain under my father’s roof. At daybreak L dressed myself, 
| hastened out of the barracks, and set off for Luneville, which was fitteen 
miles distant. I had gained about half of the way when I was met by a 
| soldier of the regiment who had once been our servant. I tried to avoid 
} him, but he recognized me. I then begged him not to interfere with me, 
} and told him that I was running away to my grandmother’s. Jacques, 





| 


My grandmother had some curious old carved furniture, which | for that was his name, replied that I was right, and that he would say 


nothing about it. 

“ But, mademoiselle,” continued he, “ you will be tired before you 
get to Luneville, and may have a chance of a conveyance if you have mo- 
ney to pay for it.” 

He then slipped a five-franc piece into my hand, and left me to pursue 
my way. I continued my journey and at last arrived at the farm belong- 
ing to my grandfather, which I have before mentioned, as being about 
four miles from the town. I was afraid to go direct to Luneville, on ac- 
count of my grandfather, who, | knew from motives of parsimony, would 
be unwilling to receive me. I told my history to the farmer’s wife, show- 
ing her my face covered with bruises and scars, and entreated her to go 
to my grandmother’s and tell her where I was. She put me to bed, and 
the next morning set off for Luneville and acquainted my grandmother 
with the circumstances. The old lady immediately ordered her char-t- 
bane and drove out for me. There was proof positive of my mother’s 
cruelty, and the good old woman shed tears over me when she had pulled 
off the humble blue cotton dress which | wore and examined my wounds 
and bruises. When we arrived at Luneyille we met with much opposi- 
tion from my grandfather, but my grandmother was resolute in her deter- 
mination. 

“Since you object to my receiving her in the house,” said she, “ at all 
events you caunot prevent my doing my duty towards her, and doing as 


I please with my own money. I shall, therefore, send her to s« and 
pay her expenses.” - ; 

As soon as new clothes could be made for me, I was sent to the vest 
pension in Luneville. Shortly afterwards my father arrived ; he hed been 


despatched by my mother to reclaim me and bring me back wii him, 
but he found the tide too strong against him, and my grandmother Unreat- 
ened to appeal to the authorities and make an exposure ; Us He Knew 
would be a serious injury to his character, and he was therefore compel- 
led to go back without me, and I remained for a year mid S halt at the 
pension, very happy, and improving very fast in my ecuc ation and per- 
son l appeara ice, o 

But 1 was not destined to be so happy long. True it was, that during 
this year and a half of tranquillity and bappmess, the feelings created by 
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my mother’s treatment had softened down, and all animosity had long | 
been discarded, but 1 was too happy to want to return home again. At! 
the expiration of this year and a half, my father’s regiment was again or- | 
dered to shitt their quarters to a sinall town, the name of which I now 
forget, but Luneville lay in their route. My mother had for some time | 
ceased to importune my father about my return. The fact was, that she 
had been so coldly treated by the other ladies at Nance, in consequence | 
of her behaviour to me, that she did not think it advisable ; but now that 
they were about to remove, she insisted upon my father taking me with 
him, promising that | should be well treated, and have the same instruc- | 
tion as my sisters; in fact, she promised everything; ackuowledged to 
my grandmother that she had been too hasty with me, and was very sor- { 
ry for it. Even my brother Auguste thought that she was now sincere, 
and my father, my brother, and even my dear grandmother, persuaded 
me to consent. My mother was now very kind and atfectionate towards 
me, and as Lreally wanted to love her, 1 lett the pension and accompa- 
nied the family to their new quarters. 

But this was all treachery ou the part of my mother. Regardless of | 
my advantage, as she had show a herself on every occasion, she had played | 
her part that she might have aa opportunity of discharging an accumulate | 
ed debt of revenge which had been heaped up in consequence of the | 
slights she had received from other people on account of her treatment of | 
me. We had hardly been settled in our new abode, betore my mother | 
burst out with a virulence again, which exceeded all her former cruelty. 
But I was no longer the frightened victim that 1 had been; I complained 
to my father, aud insisted upon justice ; but that was useless. My brother | 
Auguste now took my part in defiance of his father, aud it was one scene 
of continnal family discord. I had made many friends, and used to remain 
at their houses all day. As for doing household work, notwithstand- 
ing her blows, I refused it. One morning my mother was chastising me 
severely, wien my brother Auguste, who was dressed in his hussar wnoi- 
form, came in and hastened to my assistance, interposing himself between | 
us. My mother’s rage was beyond all bounds. 

* Wretch,” cried she, ** would you strike your mother?” 

“No,” replied he, * but 1 will protect my sister. You barbarous wo- 
man, why do you not kill her at once, it would be a kinduess !” 

It was after this scene that I resolved that 1 would again return to Lu- 
neville. 1 did not contide my intentions to any one, uot even to Auguste, | 
There was great difliculty in getting out of the front door without being 
perceived, and my bundle would have created suspicion ; by the back ot 
the house the only exit was through a barred window. 1 was then four- 
teen years old, but very slight in figure. I tried if my head would pass | 
through the bars, and succeeding, 1 soon forced my body through, and 
seizing ny bundle, made all laste to the diligence ottice. 1 found that it 
was abont to start for Luneville, which was more than half a day’s jour- 
ney distant. L got in very quickly, aud the conducteur knowing me 
thought all was right, and the diligence drove off. There were two peo- 
ple in the coupée with me, an officer and lis wife; before we had pro- 
ceeded far they asked me where I was ¢ ug. I replied to my grandmo- 
ther’s at Luneville. Thinking it, howes range that L should be unac- 
companied, they questioned, until they « wted the whole history trom 
me. The lady wished me to come to | aa Visit, but the husband, 
more prudent, said that | was better und ie cave of my grandmother. | 
About mid day we stopped to change horses at an auberge called the |} 
Louis d'Or, about a quarter of a mile from Luneville. Here I alighted 
without offering any explanation to the couducteur 5 but as he knew ime 
and my grandmother well, that w if no Consequence. My reason for 


alighting was, that down atthe front of 





the diligence would have put me 


the palace, wuere 1 was certain to meet my grandfather, wlio passed the | 
major portion of the day there basking on one of the seats, and lL was 
afraid to see iim until | had communicated with my grandmother. Thad 


an uncle in the town, and 1 had been very intimate with my cousin Ma- 
. y* } ) “oe. 1 , } 1} 
rie, Who Was u pretty, Kind-learted girl, and I resolved that I would xO | 


there, and beg her to go to my grandmother. ‘The dithculty was, low to | 
get to the house without passing the trout of the palace, or even thir 
bridge across the river. At last | decided that | would walk down by 
the river side until l was opposite to tue bosquet, which a joined th 


garden of the palace, and there wait till it was low water, when I knew 
sa l I i para Pas 


that the 1 r could be forded, as I had often seen others do so. When | 
arrived opposite to the bosquet I sat down ou my bundle, by the banks 
of the river tor two or three hours, watchiny the long feathery weeds a 
the bottom. which moved gently from on side to the other with the cur- 
rent of the stream. As soon as it was low water, | pulled off my shoe: 
and st Killgs, put them into inv bundle, and raising my petticoats, | 
gained the opposite shore without difficulty. 1 then replaced my slives 
and sto ki igs, crossed the bosq et, ana gained may Ute le’s house. My 
incle was jot at home, but I teld mv story and showed iny bruises to Ma- 
rie, whe i lately put on her bonnet and went to my grandmother. 
That uight 1 was again installed in my own little bed-room, and most 
gratefi i] pray before { wentto sleep. This time my graudmother 
took mou le isteps. Sh weunti the commandant ot th town, tak- | 
ing me \ her, pointing out the treatment which [ lad received, and | 
claiming protection: she stated that she had educated me now and 
brought int », und thats hada claim upon me. My mother’s treat- | 
ment of me was so notorious, that the commandant immediately decided 
that mv ¢ idmother had «a right to detain and when my tather came } 
a day or two after to take me back, was ordered home by the Colmande | 
ant, wit ia severe rebuke, and the assurance that I should not return to a 
lather \ it peri iit such cru Its aud injustice. 

[ was now once more happy, but as I remained in the house, mv grand- 
fati Wits mutinually vexing my mdinother on my account; uever- 
theless, | Lihit l ‘more than a year, during which | learut a great 
deal, past uly lace work and fi »emb ollery, at which | became ve- 
ry expr t. But now ‘re Was another opposition raised, Which was on 


the part of my uncle, who joined my grandfather in anu ying the old 





lady. 1 fact Was, that when 1 Was not tuere, ny grandmother Was | 
very kind and generous to my cousin Marie, who certainly deserved it; 
but now that | was again with her, al! her presents and expenses Were | 
lavishe 1 me, and poor Marie was neglected. My uncle was not 
pleased at this; he joined my grandfather, and they pointed out that | 
Was now more than fifteen, aud iny mother dare not beat ine, and as lis 
father was continually writing for ine to return, it was ber duty not to 
opp psf between the Iwo, my pp Or LV rele er Was so mnoyed and | 
perp! Xt that she hardly knew what to do. They made her mis rable, | 
and at they worried her into consenting that | should return to my 
tamilyv » i had now 1 ioved to Colmar. I did not know this. lt 
was ns v idmother’s birth-dav. | had worked for h lye autiful Sil- 
chet in lace id embroidery, which, with ua large bougnet, lL brought to | 
her as a it The old lacy folded ine in lier arms aun | burst into 
tears. ien told me that we must part, and that [must return to my 


father’s. © Had a dagger been thrust into my heart, | could not have re- 


ceived more anguish. 
“ Yes, dear Valerie,’ continued she, “ you must leave me to-morrow 
I can no longer prevent it I have not the health and the spirits that I | 





had. lam growing old—very old.” 

I did not remonstrate or try to make her alter her decision. I knew 
how much she had been annoyed and worried for my sake, and I felt 
that I 1d bear every thing for hers. L cried bitterly. The next |} 


morning my father made and embraced me with great 
affection. He was much pleased with my personal improvement. | 
was now fast budding into womanhood, although | had the feelings of a | 
mere child. 1 bade tarewell to my grandmother, and also to my grand- 
father, whom L never saw again, as lic died three months after | quitted | 
Luneville. 
[ trust my readers will not think that I dwell too long upon this por- | 
tion of my life. Ido it because [ consider it necessary they should know 
in what manner 1 was brought up, aud also the cause of my leaving my 
family, as 1 afterwards did. If | had stated merely that I could not agree | 
with my mother, who treated me cruelly, they might have imagined that 
I was not warranted in a moment of irritation, in taking such a decided 
step ; but when they learn that my persecutions were renewed the mo- 
ment that I was again in my mother’s power, and that nothing could | 
conquer her inveteracy against me, neither time, nor absence, nor sub- 
mission on my part, nor remonstrance trom others; not even a regard 
for her own character, nor the loss of her friends and acqnaintances, they 
will then acknowledge that I could have done no otherwise, unless I pre- 
ferred being in daily risk of my life. Ou my arrival at Colmar, my mo- 
ther received ine graciously, but her politeness did not last long. [now 
gave a new cause of offeuce—one that a woman, proud of her beauty and 


Lis appearance 


jealous of its decay, does not easily forgive. I was admired and paid 
great attention to by the officers, much more attention than she received 
herself, 

“M. Chatenceuf,” the officers would say, “ you have begotten a daugh- 
ter much handsomer than yourself.” My mother considered this as a 
polite way to avoid saying that | was much handsomer than she was. If 
she thought <o she did herself a great injustice, for I could not be com- 
pared to what she was, when she was of my then a 
most splendid matron. But I had youth in my tavour. which is more 
than half the battle. At all events, the remarks and attentions of the 
officers 1 ither’s spleen, and she was more harsh in language 


age. She Was even 


) ised my if 


till 1 fell fast asleep. ‘The attentions of the officers, and the flattery he 


,to be proud of, and his vanity gave him that courage to oppose my mo- 


| élite of the families in the town. 


| had been brought up in the same way by my grandmother, she was 


| maman, je he veux pas. 


_ ever, although I admit that it was but seldom that she resorted to 
lows. 


I recollect that one day, when | was not supposed tobe in hearing, one 
of the officers said to another, “ Ma foi, elle est jolie—elle a besom de 
deux ans et elle sera parfaite.” So childish and innocent was I at that 
tume, that I could not imagine what they meant. 


* Why was I to be two years older?” I thought, and puzzled over it 


received from them on my account, appeered to have more effect on my 
father than [could have imagined. Perhaps he felt that I was somebody 


ther, which his paternal feeling had not roused. [recollect one instance 
particularly. There was a great ceremony to be performed in the church, 
no less thau the christening of the two new bells, previous to their being 
hoisted up in the belfry. The officers told my father that I must be pre- 
sent, aud on his return home he stated to my mother his intention of tak- 
ing me with him on the following day to see the ceremony. 

“She can’t go—she has no clothes fit to wear,” cried my mother. 

“Why has she not, madam?” replied my futher, sternly. “ Let her 
have some ready for to-morrow, aan without fail.’ 

My mother perceived that my father was not to be trifled with, and 
therefore thought proper to acquiesce. Pity it was that he did not use his 
authority a little more, after he had discovered that he could regain it if 
he pleased. 

On the following day I accompanied my father, who was one of the 
officers on duty in the interior of the church, and as he stood in advance 
of his men, I remained at his side, and of course had a very complete view 
of the whole ceremony. I was very neatly dressed, and my father re- 
ceived many compliments upon my appearance. At last the ceremony 
began. The church was lined with troops to keep back the crowd, and 
the procession centered the church, the bishop walking under a canopy, | 
attended by the priests, then the banners, and pretty children, dressed as 
angels, tossing frankincense from silver censers. The two bells were in 
the centre of the charch, both of them dressed in white petticoats, which 





covered them completely, ornamented with ribbons, and a garland of | 
flowers upon the head of each—if I may so designate their tops. The | 
godmothers, dressed in white as on baptismal ceremonies, and the god- 
fathers in court suits, stood on each side. They had been selected from the 
The organ and the military band re- | 
lieved each other watil the service commenced. The bishop read the 
formula; the godmothers and godfathers gave the customary security ; | 
the holy water was sprinkled over the bells, aud thus were they regularly | 
baptised. One was named Eulalie and the other Lucile. It was a very | 
pretty ceremony, aud I should have liked to have been present at their | 
** premiére communion” if it ever took place. 
My English readers may consider this asa piece of mummery. At the | 
time | did not. As a good Catholic, which IT was at that time, andapretty | 
Frenchwoman, [ thought that nothing could be more correct than the | 
decoration des belles. 1 believe that it has always been the custom to name | 
bells—to consecrate them most certainly—and if we call to mind what | 
an hnportant part they perform in our religion, [do not wonder at it. 
By being consecrated, they receive the rites of the church. Why, there- 
fore, should they not receive the same rites in baptism? But why baptize 
then? Because they speak to us in many ways, and with their loud 
tongues express the feelings, and make known the duties imposed upon | 
us. Is there cause for the uation to rejoice, their merry notes proclaim 
it from afar; in solemn tones they smminon us to the house of prayer, to 
the lifting of the Host, aud to the blessing of the priest; and it ts their | 
monrutal notes which announce to us that one of oar generation has been | 
summnoned away, and lias quitted this transitory abode. Their offices are | 


, Christian offices, and therétore are they received into the chureh. 


| 
CHAPTER III. 


Au elder sister of my mother’s resided at Colmar, and I passed most of | 


my time with her during our stay. When my father’s regiment was _ or- 
dered Jo Paris, this lady requested that I might remain with her ; but my 
inother refused, telling her sister that she could not, conscientiously as a 

mother, allow any of her daughters to quit her care for any worldly ad- | 


vantage. That this was mere hy poerisy, the reader will immagine; indeed, { 


| it was fully proved so to be in two hours afterwards, by my mother tell!- 


ing iny father that if her sister had offered to take Clara, my second sister, ] 
she would have conseuted. The fact was, that the old lady had promised 
to dower me very handsomely (for she was rich), and my mother could | 
not bear any good fortune to come to me. ° 

We passed through Luneville on our road to Paris, and I saw my dear 
gramlinother tor the last time. She requested that I might be left with 
her, ineking the sie offer as she did before, of leaving Ine all her pro- } 


| perty at her death, but my mother would not listen to any solicitation. 
| Now as our family was now fourteen in uumber, she surely might, in either 


of the above instances, have well spared me, and it would have been a 
relief to my tather; but this is certain, that she would not spare me, al- |} 
though she never disguised her dislike, and would, if she had dared, have 
treated me as she had formerly done. [ was very anxious to stay with 
my dear g She had altered very much since my grandfather’s | 
and was evidently breaking up faust; but my mother was inexor- 
We continued our route, and arrived at Paris, where we took up 
our quarters in the barracks close to the Boulevards. 


, 
randimothes 
death, 


able. 


My mother was as harsh as ever, and now recommenced her voxes of 
the ear—which during the time we were at Colmar had but seldom been 
applied. In all my troubles I never was without friends. I now made 
an acquaintance with the wife of the colonel of the regiment who joined 
usat Paris. She had no children. [ imparted all my troubles to her, 
and sie used to console me. She was a very religious woman, and as | 

- ; : i 
pleased to tind piety in one so young, aud became much attach d to me. 
She had a sister, a widow of large fortune, who lived in the Rue St. 
Honoré, a very pleasant, lively woman, but very sarcastic wheu she | 
pleased, and not caring what she said if her feelings prompted her, 1] 
constantly met her at the colonel’s house, and she invited me to come | 
and see her at her own, but 1 knew that my mother would not permit | 
me, so [did not ask. As the colonel was my father’s superior officer, all | 
attempts to break off my intimacy with her which my mother made, | 
were unavailing, aud 1 passed as usual all my time in any other house ex- 
cept my home. 

I have now to record but two more beatings. The 


reader may think 
that I have recorded enough alr 


were the two last, and 
allow me so to do. The first 
tollowing cause: A very gentlemanlike 
fineut Was very particular in his attentions to me. 
I liked his company, but my thoughts had never been directed towards 
marriage, for L was too childish and innocent. 


ads , but as these 

they were peculiar, | must beg him to 
given ine tor the 

young officer in the re 


bye ating was 


Onue morning it appeared 
that he proposed to my father, who immediately gave his consent, pro- 
vided that | was agreeable, and this lhe ventured to do without consul- 
ting my mother. Perhaps he thought it a good opportunity to remove 
me trom my mother’s persecution. At all events when he made known 
to her what he had done, and requested her to sound me on the subject, 
she was inno pleasant humour, When she did so, my reply was (he | 
being a very dark-complexioned man, although well-featured), ‘ Non, ! 
Il est trop noir.’ 

To my astonishment, my mother flew at me, and I received such an | 
avalanche of boxes on the ears for this reply, that Twas glad to make | 


| my escape as fast as I could, and locked myself up in my own room. | 


Now I really believe that I was almost a single instance of a young lady 
having her ears well boxed for refusing to marry a man that she did not | 
care tor—but such was my fate. ; 

The treatment [ received in this instance got wind in the barracks. 
and my cause was warinly taken up by every one. Finding myself thus 
supported, | one day ventured to refuse to do a very menial and unplea- 
aut office, and for this refusal 1 received the second beating. It was the 
last certainly, but it was the most severe, for my mother caught up a | 
hearth-brush and struck me for several minutes such asuccession of severe 
blows, that my face was so disfigured that I was hardly to be recognised, 
my head cut open in several places, and the blood pouring down me in | 
every direction. At last she left me for dead on the floor. After atime 
| recovered my recollection, and when I did so, I sprang away from the 
servants who had been supporting me, and with my hair flying in the 
wind, aud my face and dress streaming with blood, [ran across the bar-| 
rack-yard to the colonel’s house, aud entering the room in which she was | 
sitting with her sister, sank at ber feet, choking with the blood which | 
poured out of my mouth. 

“Woo is it ?”? exclaimed she, 


springing up in horror and amazement. 

‘Vale re—pauvre Valerie,” moaned 1, with my face on the floor. 

They raised me up, sent for the servants, took me into a bedroom, and 
sent for the surgeon of the regime nt, who lived in the barracks. As| 
soon as | was somewhat recovered, [ told them that it was my mother’s 
treatment; and I became so excited, that as soon as the surgeon had left | 
the house, | cried, 


| 


‘Never, madam, will I again enter my father’s house; never while I} 
live—il you do not protec t me—or if nobody else will—if you send me | 
! > genes ‘ " a . . . yr 
back again, 1 will throw myself inthe Seine. I swear it as I knee! | 


} under loss and disappointment. 


*‘ What is to be done, sister?” said the colonel’s wife. 

“JT will see. Atall events, Valerie, I will keep you here a few days 
till something can be arranged. It is now quite dark, and you shall stay 
here and sleep on this bed.” 

“ Or the bed of the river,” replied I; “I care not if it were that, I 
should not rise up te misery. Ihave made avow, and I repeat, that [ 
never will enter my father’s house again.” 

*“ My dear Valerie,” said the colonel’s wife, in a soothing tone. 

‘Leave her to me, sister,” said the other, who was busy ar ranging my 
hair now that my wounds had stooped bleeding, “ I will talk to her. The 
colonel will be home directly, and you must receive him.” 

Madame Allarde, for that was the colonel’s wife’s name, left the room. 
As soon as she was gone, Madame d’Albret, her sister, said to me, 

“ Valerie, I fear that what you have said you will adhere to, and you 
will throw yourself into the river.” 7 

“ Yes, if lam taken back again,” replied I. “I hope God will forgive 
me, but I feel I shall, for my mind is overthrown, and I am not sane at 
times.” 

“My poor child, you may go back again to your father’s house because 
my sister and her husband, in their position, cannot prevent it, but be- 
lieve ine, you shall not remain there. As long as I have a home to offer, 
you shall never want one; but you must listen tome. I wish to serve 
you and to punish your unnatural mother, and I will do so, but, Valerie, 
you must well weigh circumstances before you decide ; I say that I can 
offer you a home, but recollect life is uncertain, and if it pleases God to 
summon me, you will have a home no longer. What will you do then? 
—for you will never be able to return to your father’s house.” 

* You are very kind, madam,” replied I, “ but my resolution is formed, 
and I will work for my daily bread in any way that I can rather than 


| return. Putime but in the way of doing that, and I will for ever bless you.” 


“You shall never work fur your bread while I live, Valerie, but if I 
die, you will have to do something for your own support, and recollect 
how friendless you will be, and so young.” 

“Can I be more fnendless than I am at home, madame ?” replied I, 
shaking my head mournfully. 

* Your father deserves punishment for his want of moral courage as 
well as your mother,” replied Madame d’Albret. “ You had better go to 
bed now, and to-morrow give me your decision.” : 

“To-morrow will make no change, madam,” replied I, “ but I fear 
that there is no chance of my escape. ‘To-morrow my father will arrive 
for me as usual, and—but I have said it. You may preserve my life, 
madam, but how I know not,” and I threw myself down on the bed in 
despair. T'v be continued. 

— ge 


ITS SPORTS AND SATURNALIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS.”” 


DONCASTER: 


Within a quarter of an hour trom the termination of the great race the 
whole event is on record in extemporaneous ballads, laudatory of the 
victor nag and his jockey, sung by a hundred stentorian itinerant song- 
sters, mas many different tunes, and with a degree of vocal energy and 
determination which would put Toast-master Tool out of countenance. 
The after-sport of the day, which at any other time would excite great in 
terest, passes off with comparative inditference, excepting to the real 


| pleasure-taking north-couutry holiday folks. The distinguished portion ot 


the company quit the course long before the day’s programme has termi 


| nated; the mass subsequenily move homeward from time to time, as 1n- 


clination and fatigue prompt. The High Street of the town again exhibits 
an overwhelming mal, vt of human beings, a considerable portion of 
whom have indulged in potations deep,—some under the thirsty excite- 
ment and good fortune of the day, others in support of the nervous system 
i Vehicles of all descriptions are again on 
the move with their ponderous assignment of passengers, amongst whom 
are frequently some of the over-anxious to take hasty leave of the town. 
The Betting Rooms are crowded for a short time, preparatory to the pran- 
dial hour of the nobility and gentry ; and without are congregated thou- 
sands, with enquiring look and greedy ear, devouring every whisper and 
rumour connected with the day’s event. From the hour of seven until 
ten the Rooms are partially abandoned, and comparatively tranquil, and 
the scene without assumes more of the mov ing panoramic feature of a fair. 
The shops are in grand illuminated exhibition and display, to attract ; 
feasting and revelry ofall kinds are in grand operation ; ballad-mongers, 
with candles in hand to enlighten them onthe matter of their song, are 
again bawling forth the praises of the winner of the great St. Leger; and 
one general state of contusion reigns throughout the whole town. 

About tena grand muster commences at the Betting Rooms, and some 
trifling matters of settlement take place by persons who conteniplate 
early departure on the following day; but the general business is in dis- 
cussion of the great event,—the winners, of course, being proud in their 
pretended foreknowledge and judgment, and loud and eloquent in their 
crack nag,—the losers by no means concurring with such encomium, but 
attributing the result of the day to some unforeseen casualty and auspici- 
ous chance, that could not come within the fair and reasonable scope of 
calculation. The majority assembled are intent on making up thei ac- 
counts for the morrow’s important settlement. 

In the rooms above hundreds are congregated around the hazard and 
roulette tubles. On this night the furor dudendi may be said to be at its 
height,—the potent impulse and excitement is on all. The winners on 
the race are spirited in speculation under their good fortune, and calcula- 
ted morrow’s increase of means,—the losers are equally so under the des- 
peration of their losses, and the hope of recovering by the operations ot 
the dice, or other chance event, the amount nec essary to liquidate their 
reverses on the turf. This general impulse produces an enormous adyvan- 





| tage to the proprietory ; an immense wnount of money is in constant risk, 


and continual operation to the banker’s benefit. To observe the rolls of 
notes of large amount in the hands of the numerous and respective play- 
ers, Congregated two and three deep rouud the table, all pressing forward 
in auxious desire for a bet, and to behold the apparent carelessness and 
indifference, with which most of them (particularly the north country- 
men) throw down their tens, twenties, and fifty-pound notes on the 
chance event of a mifute or two in its decision, would astound a novice, 
and lead him to the conclusion that “ scarc ity of money,” so frequently 


complained of as a commercial and public inconvenience, must be a mere 
| 


imaginative creation, existing only in a visionary state of things. 

The play tables at the Betting Rooms are, as before noted, six or seven 
in number, and of variety in the games played thereat. The roulette 
tables attract the crowd, as well for the reason that the g: ne opens to the 
player many modes of proportionate risk, as that it affords him opportunity 
to play smaller sums on any one event than he can at hazard. At the 
former game the lowest stake is half-a-crown; at the latter, nothing less 
than the regal coin of a sovereign is permitted to “stand the hazard of the 
die,’ —the pull, or per centage, of roulette against the player being, how- 
ever, nearly five times that of hazard. The small stakes played realize as 
large a result to the bankers. It requires all the vigilance of a player to 
guard his interests at this game; for, generally speaking, there is much 
confusion in the distribution of money asked by the many adventurers on 
the numbers and other points of speculation attaching to the game ; and dis 
pute not infrequently arises between two or #hree different claimants for 
the produce of some fortunate or winning result. These contested claims 
often arise from inattention in the player to the exact position of hismoney on 
the board, but are sometimes occasioned by the attempt of some sharping 
knave to possess himself of that which belongs not to him. The officials 
at the table, too, are most dexterous in their practical avocations,—more 
particularly so in the principle of drawing the money from the losing 
points of the game, immediately the winning number, &c. is called. The 
rapidity with which this operation is performed is most remarkable, and 
gives immense additional advantage to the bank ; for it very often hap- 
pens that, in the general sweep, the adroit croupiers rake off much more 
than they are entitled to; while, on the other hand, they can never, un- 
der any circumstances, be called upon to pay more than the loss attaching 
to the event. , . 

On the St. Leger night it may be with truth averred that one-third ot 
the players are under excitement of drink, and other influential impulses, 











| and in such state are as blind to the actual results of the game, and as in- 
| competent to protection of their own interests, as can well favour any un- 


fair attempton them. Novices, too, are frequently content to take con- 
siderably less in amount of payment on a winning number than the pro 
portions of the game award to the event,—a piece of negligence which 
tells sadly against them in a few hours’ play, and the evil of which might 
be avoided by no very great arithmetical effort. 

The Berkeley Club confines its operations to the Game of French ha 
gard cand, although it cannot boast of the mob of piayers which resort to 
the -ival establishment, the proprietory may with truth aver that they are 
patronised most extensively, and by the most distinguished and élite com 
pany. Their rooms, which are most spacious and convenient, are oper, 
without subscription payment, to all persons whom known character ot 
marked impropriety of conduct do not disqualify; but, for the reason that 
the arrangements of play do not recognise aless risk than a sovereign, the 


multitude of smaller speculators prefer the roulette tables at the Betting 


astne~ 
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Reems. ‘There is no lack of numbers, however, at “‘ The Berkeley,” a§ How sweetly can Miller paint the harmony which reigns in the beanti- 
will be concluded from the fact, that in the racing week of 1843 there wa® | ful and quiet solitndes of rural —- 
chance a beggar accidentally cross t 


but one table in operation at the establishmeut,—in 1844 there were two 


—and at the last meeting in 1845 they increased to three, all of which | cincts ? 


ud! Why disturb them, if per- 
ir mind-refreshing and holy pre- 
Why hunt for the thorn and the thistles when we are called out 


were well filled and in full operation throughout the evening, in transac- | to enjoy the fruits and flowers ? 


tions of large amount, the bank, or capital, of this establishment being of 


This volume is charmingly illustrated ; and we offer one quetation to 


large extent, aud adinitting of, and permitting, a greater sum to be staked | prove how the author can speak to the imagination and to the heart, 
by the players. Tue arrangements cf the proprietors embrace much ac- | when he fortunately forsakes his too fervent ebullitions when naturall 
commodation to the frequenters of the place; and, without more distinc- | stung with indignation against oppression, and pity for the oppressed. 


tive observation than accords with absolute fact, “The Berkeley” 
be declared to be the superior, and in every respect more convenient and 
less disadvantageous resort, for a sporting geutleman determined ou the 
risk of his superfluous cash. r aon 
While these hazardous aud speculative amusements are gomg on within 
the walls of privileged pandemonium, without the scene is one of free and 
unrestrained lilarity. Until long past the hour of midnight the High 


and traders. Master and servant, drunk and sober, are all crowded pell- 
mell in the peripatetic multitude ; aud as in the Roman Saturnalia one 
general equality prevailed, so in the Olympic festivities of Doncaster is 
there a comparative non-observance of grade and distinction. The York- 
shire lads of the labourers’ and operatives’ class are roughish and un- 
ceremonious customers in manner and exterior! but it is a fact, notwith- 
standing, that this night of riot and revelry passes off usually without much 
serious result. 
The morning of settlement arrives,—at an early hour winners and 
losers on the great event are making hurried way, under the aspect of 
anxious and business-like countenances, to the Great Sporting Exchange, 
where, on the steps and in the porch of the building, sprinkled around 
the shrubs there tastefully arranged, are already positioned some anxious 
creditors on the look out for parties whose coming is of doubtful expecta- 
tion, but most essential to the squaring of a good book by the waiting 
parties. Within the rooms, seated at the several convenient tables, is a | 
motley group of Lords and Legs, amateurs and professors, in cool caleu- | 
lation of their respective accounts, and waiting payment and distribution | 
in settlement thereof. The room fills fast, the interchange of money | 
begins and continues for the space of two or three hours, under a system 
of order and great business-like regularity. Pocket-books heavily lined 
with the faithful promises of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England and other firms are abundant in display, rolls of the like pre- 
cious and much to be relied on promises, are in the grasp of a hundred 
different hands, and continually changing owners, and Cheque Books are 
brought into use and operation in aid of the heavy business of the day. 
Notes are as abundant as nuts, and pass and . epass from hand to hand 
Without much apparent concern. Some disputes occasionally arise, and 
loud and angry assertion on one side, and denial on the other disturb the 
harmony of business, but in such cases one or other of the disputants is 
of the class of knaves whose assurance exceeds their assets, and who, 
under loss and partial incapability, boldly adopt the repudiative system, 
ov deny their engagement in tote. Appeals are in such cases made in 
the rooms, to the stewards of the race, sometimes to the general opinion, 











descended to families who are living at the present day on the borders of 
Sherwood Forest; and amongst these the Scarletts boast of their ances- 
try from the Saxons, and still recount many a deed done by their fore- 

‘ I > ‘7 * trade | fathers in the days of Rokin Hood. i 
Street is a complete fair, presenting a most incongruous medley of trade | dants still live, as you may see even from this distance, bears traces of | 
rafters have, no doubt, borne the weight of many a well-fed deer. 
raised hearth and the old andirons belong to another age; and an anti- 
quary would be tempted to go on his knees to examine the iron-fasten- 


must | The scene and characters belong to his favourite haunt, Sherwood For- 
rest. 


“Several of the old names which we meet with in ancient ballads have 


The cottage in which their descen- 


great antiquity ; and the hooks which are driven into the massy oaken | 
The 


ings of the door, Look on those quaint twisted chimneys, which arrest 
every stranger's gaze as he threads his way through the gorse, and fern, 
and heather, that grow knee-deep on the edge of the forest, and over 
which he might wander for many long miles. In this cottage, forty years 
ago, Was Hubert Scarlett born; for the eldest son had been called Hu- 
bert through many generations. Like his forefathers, he was brought 
up a forester; for, from the time of Charles, the lords of the soil had judg- 
ed wisely in selecting their verdurers and agistors from a family who had 
been nursed amid herds of deer, and by some kind of instinct seemed 
created only to become either their guardians or destroyers. Hubert, 
when a boy, accompanied his father in his wild forest-walks, until, like 
him, he knew every wild avenue of the forest, and no marvel that a bow 
and arrow were his delight ; and although he was prohibited from feath- 
ering his shafts at bucks and does, he was allowed to ‘deal death’ among 
the wild rabbits and many a white tail did he lay low. | 

“The blood of the ancient outlaws ran strong in his veins ; he loved | 
the forest better than he did his home ; and he would sit for hours by | 
the woodside, listening the ‘belling’ of the harts. He knew every gipsy | 
that encamped in the neighbourhood ; and many a night, when his pa-| 





EIS 


~ on their side, and every green forest in merry England was to thent 
a home. 


‘‘Many amoon had waxed and waned. Spring looked upon the heels 
of winter, and the violet threw out its perfumes where the deep snow- 
drift had gathered. The rich garment of summer lost its velvet green- 
ness, and wore itself down into the faded yellow of autumn, and then the 
winds came and blew the threadbare remnants away. The earth had 
many a tume arrayed herself in her gayest robes, and put on her choicest 
chaplet of flowers, and gone to play for days in the sunshine; then, wea- 
ried, slept out her winter's sleep, until the twitter of the swallow again 
awoke her. And during all these changes Hubert and Jael lived happily 
to ether. Braced by the forest air, their children were light on foot as 
fallow-deer, and hardy as the mountain heather, They ran out in the rain 
to wet themselves, they chased the wind across the moor till they were 
dry. Cold but made them hardier; the summer sun only deepened the 
bronze on their olive cheeks. The bough that sheltered the bird was 
roof enough fér them until the storm passed over; they nestled in the 
fox’s den, and hid themselves in the wide burrows of the rabbit warren. 
But the young gipsy mother bore not the brunt of the warring elements 
like her husband and children; though the wild thyme and heather still 
threw the same sweet odour around her tent, yet she now felt the cold 
night-dew with which they were impearled. The barking of the fox in 
the wood, and the crowing of the red cock from the distant grange, as he 
counted the watches of the night, too often startled her from her fitful 
slumber. The wind which before played with her dark tresses and she 
felt it not, as she sat by the camp fire in the twilight, now caused her to 
draw the hood of her red cloak more closely around her head; and she 
who would before walk over twenty miles of ground in a short day, with 
a child at her back, was now compelled to ride short stages on the don- 
key, which it was once her pride to drive. This change escaped not the 
fond eye of Hubert, and many adeep sigh did he heave when alone. He 
selected the sunniest and breeziest spot tor his encampment, and proposed 
giving up the wandering life to return to the home of his fathers. But 
when Jael’s eyes alighted on her children at their gambols upon the open 
heath, and thought how happy she herself had been at their age—when, 
free and unfettered, she went singing through the green lendetice a bird, 
when the nightingale hymned her lullaby, and the lark carolled beneath’ 
the opening eyelids of the morn—her heart pleaded for their freedom, and 
she looked up to the blue vault beneath which her forefathers walked 
erect for so many generations, and felt how greatly its grandeur exceeded 


rents thought he was safe in bed, had he lowered himself from his cot- | the low-roofed habitation of man. Another autumn came, and sowed the 


tage window and returned to the gipsy camp, Joined in their songs, and | forest paths with fallen leaves. 


The cold east-wind blew like the fore- 


shared their supper—the last of which he often provided. Singing and | runner of winter: the low, leaden sky rained heavily; the earth was fetid 


smoking he became perfect in, inwo time, nor was he long in learning their 
peculiar dialect. Had they a vicious donkey to break in, Hubert was 
the first to mount him. He was the very idol of the gipsies, and through 
exposure to the sun and air, he soon became as brown as the darkest de- 
scendant of Boswell’s tribe. Right proud was old Hubert of his son, 
whilst his mother, in secret, heaved for him many a sigh. Sometimes 
he was missing for a fortnight together, but then he was with Boswell, 
or Israel, or Juel, or Dedemiah ; and he would return with the next tribe 


and damp ; and for three days Jael had never arisen from her heather-bed 
| beneath the tent, nor had Hubert once quitted her side. The children 
| sat mute and sorrowful before the rain-extinguished fire of the camp, sa- 
| ving the eldest danghter, who rose every now and then to administer to 
| her mother’s wants. Hubert had begged of his wife to allow him to has- 
| ten to the nearest town and call in the aid of a physician. 

‘“You were always kind,” answered Jael, uttering the words with dif- 


| ‘ : 
ficulty, “but Nature has ever been the restorer of our race. The leech 


ane he resu sac sorv 34a) Zz ~~ . shin ft . - ’ . . : y : Hi 
and the result is a compulsory decision of just settlement, which, if not) who came to encamp in the forest. His father was sure to find him | cannot stay the approach of the dark angel. I have tried every herb in 


= ; > , “ote 
complies i s et . ‘dL: o party nics Mieeknne 2 " ae ; a ; A - , ee. . 4 ‘ : 

om} { with, subjects the disclaiming party to exclusion and denounce- | either swinging asleep in a pannier, or astride of the donkcy most cele- | which my forefathers had faith. My race is nearly run.’ 
| brated for his kicking an in Then he had chased badgers, and 


mentas a betting man. Many of this class, who have from time to time 
i. eved a mittimus from the Rooms and from Tattersall’s, still, however, 
iaunt the 


outsiders themselves, by reason of fraudulent and dishonourable acts, they 


lium of some 
fas mol yet rua the gauntlet of repudiation in the ring; an ingenious 
will be admitted, but one which ought not to be suffered; look- 
Ing to the probable result of such confederacy, it may be fairly inferred 
that the individual who thus countenances knavery in others, is himself a 
knave, and waiting ouly the day of reverse to prove the fact. It is 
# pretty certain system of speculation (and the annals of the Turf and the 
Ring show that it has been more than once adopted,) for two con- 
certing parties, both alike regardless of their own individual ho- 
nour and credit, to take up a system of betting against two par- 
ticular horses, favourites ef the dav. ; 
of sucht j 


game it 








wo horses can win, and it is clear that if one of the parties in 
concert 
horse, and the other do the same thing against the other horse, it may 
follow that both adventurers shall win, but it s:”s?, under any cireum- 
stances, 1 sult that one or other of the confederacy shall be on the safe and 
Winning side of account. ( 





i Should neither of the particular horses, so se- 
lected for opposing speculation, win the race, the fio parties in concert 
appear at Tattersall’s to receive the amount of their co-operative inge- 
nuity, and on this they base future pretension as successful and honour- 
able men: il, ou the other hand, one of the two horses should win, the 
consequence is simply a Levant excursion by the loser, and the panctial 
attendan ‘ec of his friend and confederate on the day of settlement, to 
touch t! & proce «ls of his game, which is, in due course, divided with his 
absent friend. And who is to prove the conspiracy ! 


> is Suspicion, it is 
true, may be awake to the fact, 


but suspicion alone is insufficient to es- 
i the delinquency, proot being necessary to conviction. 
*, Suceced in the irclosely concocted scheme of fraud. 
under consoling circumstances, to be an outsider, or excommunicated 
Leg, the other keeps his position in the ring, his success giving creater 
contidence in his bets, and greater extent thereto on 
his successfal 


him, 





; fora time he continues 
course, but at length the day of reverse and loss comes to 
tad having previously levied rather heavy contributions from the 


pockets of the Wealthy and credulous of the ring, he concludes that it is | 


time to retire, and coolly 


hex and philosophically intimates this determination 


‘xXpectant friends at “the corner,” by failing to put in his appear- 
ance on he settling aay. ' 
sign, but successful i an : : 

ign, but suc ful in its result, have sprung into money and credit one 
half of the ‘ 


: 
Various | 





vulgar and ignorant upstarts who infest Tattersall’s, and the 


vetting establishments in their respective localities. The secret 


Cup, are of interesting but less exciting character. The 


of their present position is, that their first “run for the gloves” came off | 
right, @ id on this result they have taken up the foolish and mistaken no- 
bl hat thar EE , +o: : 
ton, that they have qualified for association with gentlemen, and men of 
ionour. 

Tha y° yA: oe cr ” **1 , b S y s 

The rem Lining sports of the week, with the exception of the important 


contest tor The 


Cup day ts, however, in regard to the influx of visitors and general com- | 


pany of the course, 
of feasti 


of simil 


of character with that of the St. Leger, and the scene 
g and revelry in the town, and of dlesperate speculation at night, 
‘colour and degree. It is the wind-up of the week, and with 
= - last desperato coup tor a favourable balance. 
and other parts. 
old mit ilated 
Special trains 


disconte 


+ 





Thousands flock again to the Station at Swinton, all the 
Specinens of coach conveyance are again in demand 
; in constant succession, re-convey alike the joyous and the 
hours, tae peactname “yng eller ec pony oan, in the i fee of a few 
ie ee soriginal state of tranquillity and ordinary 
i » Se lranstt gloria Doncastri. 


—>—____ 
OLD ENGLISH SCENERY. 


f Country Life, and Sammer Rambles in Green and Shady 
By Thomas Miller. Pp 363. London, D. Bogue. : 


Pictures ¢ 
Plac es. 
Sngland. ag we have alr , i 
England, as we have already shown, does not boast a writer more 

7, ‘tent “AYE P H ; ; ; 

competent to revel, and teach his reader to revel with him, in the calm 


delights and sylvan scenes of the country, than Thomas Miller. He has | 


= early experience of Bloomfield and the poetical feeling of Thompson. 
l ie boy is father to the man in minute knowledge and enthusiastic wor- 
ship. i 
en 
wide world to expatiate upon. 
pe oe” we grit ved to remark a string struck in the preface, page 
+ vo had nothing in unison with the concords of sweet sounds we 
anticipated trom the title; 
too much in the 


text of the same dissonant character. 
In our 


Mood earth the trail of the serpent and the imprint of evil are every 
Mac lhe gorgeous palace is not exempt ftom them: luxury, like la- 
bour, has its afflictions. For ourselves we would say, that seeking the 
ite green and shady lace actually Tecreative solace of the country, with 
cndtiniand erik ay ‘ > want to hay e nothing to do, far less to be 
minded setae dk Fis re iti¢ s, d unch, crime, tyranny, punishment, noble- 
teks Such 5,1 pena gipsies, heroic mendicants, uefarious magis- 
Hay ge oa Gis igure the landscape ; but as there are always two 
ccidkane = me - there are two modes of describing the persons and 
dissolute proflivat , " toa te Y our poacher may turn out to be a 
familiar with Samaneeena om disinclins d trom murder; your gipsy, a thief 
cant, an idle and sturdy het pastures, and larders; your heroic mendi- 
work 5 anc ir . ee I. 
beinge i tea me a gy ene a truly benevolent person. 
bad, give censure w here iy 
is due, and give Charity 


literary-c ontemplative or 





IS 


L trol There are 
in fairness, separate the good from the 


“gg is deserved, give honour where honous 
o All, 





Po gaat L \ L | seemed to bear a charmed life. As he grew up, le became tinker, and 
still continue to do some business in betting, and that through the me- | : 


fricud or relative of better standing in the market, and who | ¢. 





It is certain, in fact, that only one | 


nd contederacy, put the pot on, (as the plirase is,) against one | 


The knaves, | 
Oue retires | 


From such, or similar original fr | 
8 ; : ar original fraudulent de- : . : ‘ ie 
raudalent de | hand-in-hand through the green lanes, while she, with the voice of a siven, | 


Saturday, myriads are once more on the move to the metropolis | 


hunted otters, and climbed such trees after squirrels, that you marvelled, 


chair-bottomer, and basket-maker. He could play the fiddle at a country- 
ast, climb the pole for a new hat, run a race in a sack, or ride a don- 


stone heavier than himself. A finer built young fellow than Hubert 
Scarlett never stood in a pair of shoes. Neither was he by nature quar- 
relsome ; when he fought, it was always to take part with the weakest 
| side; if he could not make peace, he made war; and wherever his tall 
| head was seen, there victory was sure to alight—men fell before him like 
| ninepins before a practised player. But if carried away by drink, or 
quarrelling in a wrong cause, or even in the midst of the melee, an olive- 
; coloured hand was placed upon his shoulder, or one voice, sweet as a 
nightingale’s, but whispered ‘ Hubert,’ his arms fell, and he was at her 
side—that one was Juel, the gipsy’s daughter. 

“ Strange power had that beautiful girl over the swarthy son of the old 
forester; her dark piercing eyes acted upon him like a spell; he became 
| like Sampson, bound and asleep in the lap of Delilah, until her voice 

aroused hin. He knew not love by name; he felt that her gentle spirit 
| held such a sway over him, that he could do nothing which gave her pain; 
that when he had forgotten himself he could notjlook into her face without 
Like the tiger at 





| the colour deepening the tint of his bronzed cheek. 


the feet of his tamer, he quailed beneath her glance when he had done } 


wroug. Wherein lay her power !—she who had never slept under any 
other covering saving her own tent; who had clutched the drawn knite 


in a brawl, and sat unmoved amid the discord; who had visited her com- 


pauious in grated prisons, and foretold future events until she half be- | 


lieved in her own predictions, so clearly had she learned to read the 
| human countenance—where lay the spell by which she conquered Hu- 
bert ? 
| they were but children? when she checked his arm as he aimed at the 
| behind the apples he had stolen from some orchard ; dismount the pony 
| he found in a lonely lane; and leave alive the lamb, at whose innucent 
| throat his knife was pointed ; when she stepped in and received the 
| blow he aimed at another, nor wept the pain inflicted until they were 
| wlone, while he sat beside her, hanging his head in guilty silence, though 
| the forgiving pressure of her hand burned through his brain, until he 
|leaned upon her shoulder, and wept like a child; and they went again 


| sang her sweetest songs, and he gathered her the ripest berries from the 
hedges, cut weeds that she might kneel down and drink at the clearest 
| Spring, and vowed from his heart that le would never again cause a tear 
to dim her dark and beautiful eyes ? She seemed like another Miranda in 
the ‘Tempest.’ 

“And Jael moved through the stormy elements of that wild life like 
the moon along the cloudy sky: her brightness sometimes hidden, but 
never totally obscured. ( 
mournful silence, burying her brilliancy with regret, and smiling all the 
; sweeter w hen her silvery face again appeared. Her love for Hubert di- 

ininished not, even when a stain had settled down upon his naine ; when 
he fled and believed himself a murderer, although it was an upright 
struggle between man and mau, and he left the gamekeeper who had 
| endeavoured to make him prisoner bleeding and senseless in the forest. 
She hovered about the spot until she was satisfitd that the wounded man 
would recover ; then left her tribe alone, and in the night, and went in 
search of Hubert. Many a weary league did she wander; through wild 
woods and over pathless moors, inquiring at every hamlet, hostel, and 


party, on the eve of being marched off to his regiment. 


Was it her noble nature, mysteriously blended with his when 


ouly chanticleer which some poor cottager possessed, or made him leave | 


She glided over the patches of darkness in| 


thorp by which she passed; until at last she fuund him among a recruiting | 
The massive | 


And she clasp- 
ed his hand, asif she sought forgiveness for opposing his wishes. ‘ Your 
| will shall be mine, dear Jael,” answered the husband, while a tear stole 


extreme limits of the principal race-courses; exclusives and | after hearing of his exploits, he was still there to recount them : the lad | down his brown manly cheek, pausing in its course as if lost amongst 


| those strange tearless furrows. ‘ Would to God that I might die witn 
jyou! Your gentle voice, which has so many times pleaded for me on 
earth, would win me an entrance into heaven. The avenging angel 


| key round the course, and wrestle and fight with any one, although a| would not separate us, if you knelt and pleaded for me on that holy 


' threshold.” And his big heart heaved as if it would burst. The lips of 
| Jael moved, although she spoke not; but with clasped hands and closed 
eyes, she seemed holding communion with Heaven, and no sound was 
| heard but the rain and the measured roar of the forest trees, as the wind 
| blew and paused at intervals, and mingled with the stifled sobbings of 
| Hubert. The children muffled together without the tent, in the cold and 
| blinding rain. At length Jael said,—“ We shall all meet again in hea- 
ven! Ihave never felt well since little Japhet died, Hubert, and now 
he lies asleep with his sister.” “ A sleep which the roaring of the old 
oak will never awaken him from,” answered her husband. “ I some- 
times dream that he still lies in my arms, and forget that he is dead, and 
| try to take his little hand in mine. But thou sayest he is an angel now, 
| and thou art wiser and better than lam.” “ I have felt the cold night 
wind blow upon the spot nearest my heart, where his little head was 
| wont to lie,” replied Jael, breathing heavily between each syllable ; 
“and I miss that soothing murmur in his sleep, which sounded like a 
swarm of summer bees. But let us not envy Heaven! God beckoned 
him back to the home from whence he came. Last night he appeared 
junto me a white-winged messenger; 1 saw him smiling through my 
\ tears, and I knew that my hours were numbered. He held out his little 
‘arms to embrace me.” Again she clasped her hands, and her lips moved 
in silence; and she sank into a deep sleep, from which the morning light 
| hever awoke her nore, 
‘She will not hear the tempest rave, 
Nor moaning, household shelter crave 
From autumn winds that beat her grave.”’ ; 
‘Reader, shouldst thou ever wander on the border of Sherwood For- 
j est, on the southern side of Oakdale, thou wilt see three hillocks at the 
foot of a majestic oak ; the larger one is marked with a plain headstone, 
}on which thou mayst read the following simple inscription: “ To the 
| Memory of Jael the Gipsy.” ’—London Literary Gazette. 
| i 


| THE FLANEUR IN PARIS. 


‘ FLaneur.—A busy lounger; an industriousidler; an observing street-tramper; a 
| peripatetic philsopher of the pave; a wisdom-seeking wanderePabout the world.” —Dic- 
tionary of common usage not of the French Academy. 

Society. —Types of the “Lions” of the day.—Parisian Females in Soci- 
ety.—Parisian Salons.—Fashion and no Fashion. 


| The world, as it goes, is the same all the world over, as far as the same 
| foolish European costume prevails. Into whatever grade of society you 
| may go, you will find all striving to be what they are not; all strug- 
gling to mount a stave or two higher in society’s ladder. Those at the 
top presenting only, perhaps, a less lively picture than those a stave or 
| two lower, since they have need of less movement in ambition’s contest, 
| and, consequently, exhibit less animation. As the ladder is descended 
| in Parisian society, the various shades of difference it presents are so deli- 
‘cately and almost imperceptibly blended, that they are difficult to catch, 
,and still more so to paint. The French, in fact, are better imitators in so- 
| ciety than in most other countries, they are the best actors, “ genteel 
| comedy” actors, at all events, in the world, and when called upon to 
| play, generally act their parts to adiniration. In their endeavours to copy 
| the tone of the higher ranks—in spite of an exaggeration of manner, of 
dress, of affectation,—they certainly succeed better than people succeed 
in a certain country that I wot of, where such attempts often degenerate, 


| 


A primrose or a daisy 1s everything to him: a nook of Nature a | 


gold ear-rings which had been worn by her grandmother purchased his | even among persons supposed to be well bred and well educated, into 
freedom, in spite of the prediction, which threatened destruction to her! the coarsest caricature. It would be difficult, consequently, to attempt 
tribe whenever those antique trinkets were sold or lost. Though she | any detailed sketches of all these different gradations of society, which 
trembled as she recalled the prophecy, still loye prevailed ; his happiness | jt would fill a gallery, more endless than the Louvre on the occasion of 
was to her beyond the value of gold. a modern exhibition, to paint to the life and to the full. 

‘They hid themselves among the discarded gangs of her own race ;| The mania for balls among all classes in the French capital, and the 
known horse-stealers, who had broken out of gaol; men who would as | art, artifices, and intrigues employed to obtain invitations to houses where 
soon have slaughtered the shepherd (liad he interfered) as the sheep they | the announcement, “ on dansera,” has gone forth, has already been allu- 
stole and consumed at a meal: and they were not betrayed. And many ded to. Before further speaking of this invitation-mania epidemic, how- 
atime did the tear steal unconsciously down Jael’s cheek, when, by the | ever, it may be as well to mention some of the various little devices of 
crackle of the midnight fire, which blazed in the untrodden and innermost | the Parisians for shining with a borrowed splendour, and giving balls at 
depths of the forest, she beheld the drinking-horn which Hubert held, | the expense of others. To witness the pursuance of this system to its 


; and our regret was increased by finding far | 


ar, who would rather do anything than | 


waving high above the cups of his companions, and heard his rich mellow 
voice swelling the chorus, as “ under the greenwood tree,” they chanted 
some downright gipsy song. 


| rumour whispered that the little hoard which old Hubert had saved by 
the servitude of many years was seriously diminished in silencing justice, 
who, though blind, is still sculptured with an open hand. 


“After atime the affray with the gamekeeper was forgotten, although | 


Jael became | 


greatest extent of successful accomplishment, it will be necessary, credite 
| posteri! to return to those circles we have just left, and find ourselves 
/once more among the greatest and most ancient names of the highest 
families of France, not but that inferior ranks would be equally ready 
to dabble in the same speculations, had they the capital of a great name 
| and its consequent lustre upon which to speculate; and, in truth, in a 
country where speculation is now so much the order of the day, and 


the wife of Hubert ; and never did the moon look down in her earlier age | high and low, rich and poor, turn their spirit of exploitation to the best 


upon wilder pranks than were that night played in the solitudes of old 


marriage. 
her to rest, and the wildrose shed its blossoms above her tent as she slept; 
while the mother of Hubert watched over her as she closed her eyes in 
sorrow. 


} Hubert. 


his choice, and his beautiful wife was a true daughter of the forest: still| thing bourgeois, stew him in his own vanity. 
there were moments when the gentle heart of Jael, like that of Ruth of | sult will be a ball, which may be | 
old, sometimes yearned for the home of her mother-in-law; for she was, tion ad libitum, and dished up gratis to « 
. This, we beg leave to observe, is the 


Sherwood, when every echo seemed to lend its voice to celebrate t e 
But Jael shared not the mad carnival; the nightingale sang 


Would he still obey her who had now became 2 sworn subject 
| to his sway? were thoughts which lay cold upon her heart ; and she pray-! from his countrymen and connexions; puff him up wit 
ed, unaware, till she fell asleep, her spirit hovering between heaven and 
Vain were the offers of old Hubert Scarlett to give up his cot- | 
tage and his rangership to his son; though married, a gipsy life was still 


| ever kind to her gipsy daughter. But they had youth, and health, and | 
| g1ps) 8 


account, why should we be astonished that the exploitation des riches 
étrangers should not afford matter for speculation as well as any other ? 
The manner in which this four de main is executed, might form the matter 
of a very neat receipt, in the style of Mrs. Glass’s Cookery Book, which 
would run pretty nearly as follows :— ; 
“First catch a foreigner, who must be rich and vain: separate him 
ha spirit of im- 

aginary exclusiveness; gild him with his own wealth; sur him up into 
a taste of ambition for distinction ; lard him richly with aristocratic names, 
titles, and rank; and, after being sure that he 1s well cleaned of every 
When well done, the re- 


e garnished with pretension and affecta- 
# me’s noble friends.” 
best approved receipt, constantly 
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in use among the very highest ranks of fashionable society in Paris. 
Probatum est. 

There is also another very pretty way of getting up concerts cheap at 
one’s own house, which is far more easy of execution, and more in vogue 
among the less exclusive circles of Parisian society, and which is in daily 
use in French houses. This is to lay hold of a young artiste or two, who 
may be struggling to get on in the world, and induce them to play at 
one’s own musical soirées, uuder the pretext of thus introducing them 
into society, and pushing them on, and, then, by way of recompense to 
them, to force tickets for a benefit concert upon all one’s frieuds and ac- 
quaintances, and especially upon all the unfortunate young men who 
have had the honour of being introduced in the house, having thus the 
further advantages of playing the part of patron or patroness, with no 
more trouble than that of exercising a vast deal of importunity—a troa- 
ble which is none to the Parisian,—and going to another concert gratis. 

Apropos of concerts it ought to be remarked, ea passant, that in few 

countries is @aaeur singing carried to sucha pitch of perfection, as in 
Paris, and that more especially in the noble Faubourg an advancement 
truly surprising has been made in the art of music. In England, until 
very latterly, it was considered a social crime to attempt to compete 
with professional artistes. In France, it has for some time past been con- 
sidered a glory. The English paid, and gave themselves no further | 
trouble. The French emulated, and have succeeded. The question of 
the worth of these brilliaat attainments, or of propriety, or of the advan- 
tages of shrinking modesty, or of giving to artistes what to artistes be- 
longs, and such-like discussions, we must leave to those who discuss such 
matters in England. We speak but of results. The concerts of ancient 
music, supported chiefly by amateurs, and raised to so high a pitch of 
perfection by a well-known prince of the nobility of the empire, as well 
as the concerts occasionally given for great public charities, at waich la- 
dies of the first rank will not ouly appear in the part of prima donna, but 
also give their more modest mite of coutribution in the choruses, are 
striking proofs of the pitch of perfection to which these matters have 
been carried. But how many salons might be cited throughout the cap- 
ital, asa proof of this assertion, including the hotel of that Queen of Con- 
certs, who, placed between two ranks of society, knows how to accom- 
plish the difficult task of uniting both in an harmonious whole, and _re- 
ceives with equal grace and politeness ladies of the old court, and ladies 
of the new, diplomatists and men of letters, amateurs and artists, and 
not forgetting that more modest apartment of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
that scantily furnished and narrow ‘, second-pair back,’ where many of 
the oldest and most destingvé wames and first fashion in France, together 
with the best illustrations of foreign rank, from the cream of the embas- 
sies, may be so often found congregated together, to listen to a concen- 
tration of amateur talent—another social distinction from a neighbouring 
country, where want of fortune would be a brandmark that would 
frighten away all thoughts of elegance or fashion. But it is time to quit 
these brighter spots in the picture, a ru to our society of balls and 
Soirées. 











se 





One of the most prominent characters to be found in all classes of so- 








ciety in Paris, but one which still, it seems, has never been done suthi- 


cient justice to, in novels or on the stage, is the huuter atter invitations. 
We speak of the male of the species, although, as before said, the mania 
has become a general epidemic, and is far from being contined to the one 
sex. Bat the male tefriguant is easier to follow through all the various 
maneeuvres of his art, and lies more open upon the face of society than 
the female, whose various finesses, in all their delicacy of weaving, are 
far more ditlicult to be telt and seized in this branch of their art, as well 
as in every other. We should despair, with our coarse microscope of | 
observation, of ever tracing all the connecting threads of such an entan- 

gled web. The mile clercieur de soirées passes all the minutes, hours, 

days, weeks, and even years of his existence, in his eternal hunt for 
houses, to which he can, by any possibility, get invited. If he hears of 
a ball, he runs from friend to friend, till he finds some one connected, 
even in a third or fourth-rate degree of acquaintance: 
the house. On him he fixes with lee <e opportunity, until he worries 
him into an effort to obtain the desired invitation. He never quits his 
bite until he has effected his p ipose: or if he fails in his first attempt, 
he wriggles to some other victim, on whom heagain bites with voracious 
pertinacity. however slight, can consider himself as 
free from the attacks of those soi-disant dear triends. No ramifications 
of intrigue are too widely extended, that these audacious beggars in 
pumps and white kid gloves do not follow them up from the last fibre of 
the root, until th ‘y arrive at the If an embassy ballis to be 
achieved, what nius of diplomacy do they display, in Ul theirrelations, | 
social and political, to gain their ends,—what an anweariness of effort in 

their purpose !—what combination !—what infinite rowrie !—What Tal- 

leyrands they are, ir wits thus sharpe ied by the distant sounds of 
fiddle-strings! And, if it be some great house, with a great name, to 
which the remotest prospect of admission is offered, what a breathless 

course will they follow up, and throngh what mazes, until they reach its | 


portals! Why, they would sel! na soul,—if they thonght they had | 











No acqu iintanee, 





trank. 



































any, or any demou would be dupe enough to buy them,—to effect an en- 
trance. One little anecdote upon this subject may sutlice to illustrate 
the complicated manuer in which the lant is followed d the strang 

mixture of bassesse and vauity in the means emp! 

A young Prussian of rank was visited one ) gbyag bin 
with whom he was on thie s futest p isstble terms of a | lalutunce, The 
Visitor came to demand the young toreigner’s eifurts to procure an invi- 
tation to a ball at the house of a great French lady of fashion—not for | 
himself, no, for one of his friends. In vainthe voung Prussian protested 
1 he himself did not know the ladv.  ¢ But yo uw Ambassador probably 
loes,”’? was the p rth ‘ | ) i¢ Wi ipply to lim, to write 
to her, to demand the in stion. "—* And pray.” coutinued 
this * round-about” soli “pray tell our Ambassador 
that my friead’s wife has the most splendid diamouds which cannot fail 
of producing an etfect at such a ball 

Since we have fallen upon one of the types of the male pleasnre-seek- 

ew ric in Pa is, le is }) > our course ln the delineat mu of i fe \“ 
sthers of the more « rir te ; t Parisian society. 

The young elegan‘s of Paris, the “lions” who are able to roar the 
best—although, by way, th 3 mv acub that will roar as lustily 
as a fall manedlion—those, in fact, who have the means of “cutting a 
figur or who fancy they have, or who wish others to fancy may be 
divided into two separate a hel V “y distinet classe , te who live “in 
the world, and those w ive “ mat’, of it. Which of the two classes 
sums up the better account in the final ree koning of their quantum of 
pleasure gained, aud of real happiness lost; which of the two, in fact, 
finds himself, at last. most on the debtor side. on the score of health, 
fortune, and content, it would be very d flicult to decide. At first sight | 
it might be supposed that he who ichises himself trom all the rules 
and even decencies of society, the “lion” of the Jockey Cl ib, and other 
expensive institutions of that kind—the man. who lives a life of frank 


debauchery, u t 
and who, thinking 
spice of pleasure, re 


juette and the exigencies of the world, 
e e the onlv true 
‘ {the penitence of m riage ties and an 
Cg uv oc ul decorain, as puysic to the soul, when surfeited and weakened 
* the greater loser cf the two. 








convenan 





by the life he leads, would appe 
> 1 . “nil a 1 * : ‘ ; 
But this is only at first glance. Let those who have plunged into the 


seemingly quiet depths, the frozen-looking whirlpool of * society,” tell of 











the hidden rocks 1d ‘ksands, the dangers, the vexations, the fatigues 
to be undergone j i This Cureer, the nets spread out to catch his repose, 
his liberty, his fortunes. When once he has made the plunge, the torrent 
bears the unfortunate wretch away. and he finds to his cost, that the fre- 
G ienting la 00nNE 8 is ts CXpensive unl as ruil ious asanv other hobby, 
folly, or passion. He m scorn the lesser breakers of dress and equip- 
age, tor they are disregarded by the well-ballasted mariner: but when 
the season once commences—the season of subscription balls for the va- 
rious purposes of charity or politics—for in Paris a concert has always ,a 
political tendency, and a ball is a party affair,.—the poor man is assailed | 
bya whole storm of Lady Patronesses, wh insist u on his taking tickets 
off their hands at twe: ty tranes a piece La pre fi r one to another, to 
wound a fair friend's amour py . would be to lose himself at once in his 
yy He takes trom all, aud preserves usconsideration. ‘The balls for 
the poor pass over but philanth yniv eads ont ‘fore hi hey 
sh fs whi h are to be passed. Evers ere : Lac t a oes age a 
charity bazaa - charity highway robbery t p, for the indigent of some 
liste civile, or “ foreign fund.” and every great lady expects his custom 
To refuse an invitation, which amounts to a c mmand, is impossible. 
The young dandy must appear at Charity’s mock court, and bow down. 
Nota shrine can he pass without an offering. The knife of scarcely po- 
lite compulsion is placed at his throat; he may reason upon Falstatf’s 
KNOW principle, ** that discret st better part, &c.,” but he cannot 
escape. He paysa Dachess a hundred franes for a erav it. When a fair 
Marehioness offers him a pair of slippers of her own working, telling him 
to pay for them wha’ he thinks them worth, he purcliases them, of course, 
With a thousand-frane note; and when a lovely English lady takes a hou- 
juel ot « from her bosom, and bids him put bis own price o such a 
favour— ch a favourever to be paid?) The Carnival passes, and 


as 


‘inks that Lent will give him a respite from the fancy fairs, 


+, With the lady of } 


yard, which has a nan 


| Dubois de Noirmont; and thus his cards are printed. 


name, 


| insist upon being so. 


well as the follies of the world. But charity assumes another dress, and 
holds the plate for the poor at St. Thomas d’Acquin, St. Roch, or at that 
pretty littl | 

of the “ lionnesses” of the Chaussée d’Autin and the danseuses of the opera, 
Notre Dame de Lorette; and there the persecuted victim of the world’s 
wiles must again drop his pharisee’s ofering to well-dressed charity. At 
the end of the season, shattered in health and purse,—for, be it observed, 
a Parfsian monied élégant is not an English one,—he has recourse to his 
doctor and his legal adviser to patch together his constitution and his af- 
fairs for another voyage. Ina few years he is wrecked without hope of 
recovery ; and, after seeking in vain a place in order to repair his shat- 
tered fortunes, he tries his luck at a rich marriage. To effect this latter 
purpose he blazes up, like a dying candle, in order to make a last dash in 


e Parisian drawing-room, so beautifully furnished, so beloved 


the world—Fruitless efforts ! 


From the young heiress he falls down to 
the rich old English mummy. 


But “ the world,” to which he has so long 


sacrificed everything, takes a pleasure in denouncing his misery and 
thwarting his plans. 


How willingly would he now beg a hand to hold a 


plate for him ata church-door, a stall at a bazaar for his profit, a ball for 
his benefit! But the world has other means of showing off its charity than 


that of recompensing its victims. Such is the fate of one class. That of 
| the other may, only too frequently, be traced in the Hygeian inscriptions 


on the walls of the capital, or in the wards of the prison for debt of the 
Rue de Clichy. . 

Apropos of rich marriages to repair shattered fortunes, it may be remark- 
ed, that the purpose of marrying tor money—to make a Lon parti, in tact, 
is the first notion of French education among all classes, inculcated into 
children betore their A, B, C, and certainly before their Catechism. But 
it is tar from being the little misses alone who are thus brought up; the 
little gentlemen are quite as much, or even more, instructed that if they 
do not “ take their fingers out of their mouths, holdup their heads, aud be 
good boys,” they will never make a good marriage, or get a rich wite. 
This great desideratum they are tanght from their earliest childhood to 
look upon as the main object of their existence. As to a career or an 


emploi, it is a secondary consideration quite, a safeguard only, in case they | 


should fail in their expected prize. If accomplishments are bestowed 


upon them, itis for the sake of “catching an heiress.” Their fathers in- | 


stil into thein no feeling but that of personal pride—their mothers no sen- 
timent but that of vanity. They are bred for the market, where they may 
sell theinselves for fortune; and whether their future bride have talent, 
or youth, or beauty, is a matter of very minor moment. She must have 
money. Then the young man is ready for sale; nor does it afterwards 
matter if he quite forget to fulfil the conditions of his purchase, aud adds 
breach of faith to breach of manly principle. Vanity is thus, first and 
last, the leading movement of every action of the Frenchman; and how 
far this species of education for the great fishery of monied wives may in- 
finence the leading characteristic qualities of the nation, might be a ques- 
tion worth stirring up, even to the dirtiest dregs it contains, and would 
form a worthy subject for the pen of the satirist or the novelist. 

dn spite of what has been already said of the two distinct classes of 
Parisian Lions, it must not be supposed but that there are a great many 
varieties of the genus. There exists one species of the homme & la mode, 
whose physiognomy is more characteristic of the present more calculating, 
positive, and utilitarian epoch. Fantastic eulogiums may still be pissed 
upon the homme @ la mode of a by-gone age, and weak imitators may be 
still found of the rové who considered it admirable to lead a life of thi 
most extravagant disorder, and who was so long tolerated as a type of that 
charming French é/ourderic, of which we have all heard so much sicken- 


} ing nonsense talked; but the species of the homme & la mode d’aujourd’ hui, 


now touched upon, goes upon quite another principle. He is very averse 
to ruining himself if he can help it, or unless it be in railway speculations 
and such like modern gambling: he thinks it very bad taste to be en- 
cumbered with debts, farms his estate under his own eyes, talks of ame- 
liorations, inventions, aud agricultural economy, studies lew books to be 
au faitot the technicalities of leases, sales, and transfers, and is perfectly 
versed in all the mysteries of the Bourse. if he looks to the material ad- 
vantages of his position, he at the same time does not neglect its graces. 
He atfects to be a distinguished amateur of the arts, and a connoisseur in 





matters of music and painting, as well as horses, dogs, and women; and, | 


moreover,—another distinguishing characteristic of the species—strives 
to be English, as far as he can contrive to be so, not ouly in notions 


social, political, and economical, but in fashion of dress, and in phlegmacf 


manner. 


Another very prominent type to be found for ever floating upon the 
surtace of Parisian society is the selfcreated Noble ; aud, be it remarked, 
that the system of self-ennobling by no means meets with any opposition 
from society 9 and SCA ely excites, even in the most severe, a passing laugh 
of ridicule and contempt, which is soon forgotten, and vanishes away be- 
fore the persevering impudence of the soi-disant “ nian of family.” “Still 


more, it is even tolerated in the noble houses, where he may happen to be | 
received, upon the principle that a name, with a smack of aristocratic 


appellation, sounds better in the salon upon announcement by the ser- 
vaut, and enables the maitresse de maison to receive without a blush before 
her exclusive female acquaintance, a man, whose designation of plain 
* Mousieur” would sound ill in their ears, but to whoim interest or cir- 
cumstances induce or compel her to open her doors. The proceeding by 


| Which one of these imaginative gentlemen creates himselfia patent is one | 


of extreme simplicity. His name may be Dumont, or Dupont, or Dubois, 
or any other of the plebeian patronyinics, which in Frauce are tantamount 
to the English “Smith.” His father m iy have beeu a cattle-dealer, or a 
tanner, or a coal-merchant—no matter what: let us suppose him, at the 
best, of respectable, perhaps monied bourgeoisie in the provinces. The 


young gentleman has an exterior which he considers qualified to “cut a | 


figure” in the world; he has a taste also for good society, and he does not 
see why it should be balked. But the vulgar name of Dubois he tinds a 
hindrance in the career to which he would devote himself. He remem- 
bers, however, that his father possesses a piece of land, or a mill, or a 


. like everything else on the earth; or if his re- 








jm ‘mbrance will not help him so far, he has a talent for romancing, and | 


imagines that his honoured parent possesses such a one; and in that case 
| he chooses it as well-sounding as le may. This name he tacks into his 


He calls himseif Monsieur 
Before the tirst 
well clispe rse l, however, anew plate is engraved, ee ED, de 
' 
i 


own, pretixing the aristocratic particle of de. 


hundred are y 

Noirmout.” The “ D.” may, in this instance, be taken for the Christian 
The next plate bears the appellation of “De Noirmont” alone, 
and a coronet figures above the letters. 


He now permits himself to be 
formally introdaced as the “ 


Chevalier de Noirmont.” But the title of 
Chevalier still has a tinge of the adventurer, and is to be avoided. The 
season following he is pompously announced as the “ Baron de Noirmont.”’ 
He is now in full swing: and why shonld he stop? 
without knowledge of heraldry, but, at all events, without a dream of the 
existence of such an institution as a Her 








’s office, a blazing coat of arms, 
full of crosses, and lions, and hieroely phics without end. Ina very short 
time he will be Viscount, Count, Marquis—if, indeed, he be modest 
enough to stop short before the title ef Duke. But, at all events, he is 
ennobled, and will defend the vera ity of his imagined title at the sword’s 
point, asa noble ought to do. These specimens are not only not rare in 
the world of Paris, but they are everywhere to be seen. i 
be said that the tendency of France is towards republican institutions, 
Among these innocent soi-disant “sprigs of nobility’? may be found 
others, not less se lfennobled, but ofa far more dangerous class, who by 
extreme impudence, or by 
circles of “ the world.” T} 


men are seldom to be 





*speciinen is now-a-days rare in Paris, where 
duped, unless they wilfully close their eyes, and 
Phis is the foreign adventurer, the gambler or the 
spy, who dignifies himself with the title of Spanish Grand “e, for instance 
. may contrive for atime to blind 
rt » ta , atm . ex . dl : 

fair ladies’ eyes by manamuvring on their hearts with a prepossessing ex- 
ter! 
to the Carlist cause, and to work upon the feelings of old Legitimists by 
of his declared principles, under which it is impossible to 
suspect the low-born adventurer in the man gui 


—ot'co irse of the first class —and who 





the “ purity " 


' pense si bien. Fortunately, 
h mwever, the season of these pol tic il swindle rs on society and self-con- 
ao a Se : . ’ "%. . . 
stituted noble refuges is pretty nigh past, and the specimen, finding no 
market for its intrigues, is gradually dying away. 

After dilating thus upon some of the male types to be found in Parisian 
son ety, the flan ur ought, uaturally, to turn his observatio 1 to the Parisian 
female,—the Parisian lady of the salon and the bo iloir: Dut again he 
shrinks from the difficulty of the task, or rather, having made sundry vain 
endeavours, he gives up the attem 





pt in despair. There are naturalists 

who think they can observe a butterfly at their ease. when they have run 
a pin tl als ite vy. and stuck it unon ; , h a i 
pin through its body, and stuck ipon a cork. But such a process is 


re | ! . var . ’ » -_ . . 
tsioolishas it iscruel. The b itterfly, fixed thus immovably, is no longer 





tbuttertly. A butterfly can be only examined as a butte tly, when it is 
fluttering 1 yund a bed of flowers. And who ean then: tempt the task of 
minute observation? TI s, the Pari tan female is only to be examined 
: the t1 ie Parisian female, not in the interior of d mestic life, where the 
pin has fixe { her dowr t the ball-room, or at the seirée, where she is 
Huttering with her wings of s or ganze ! sunshine of a lighted 


saln. Ther 


insect si was when fettered to 


> SNC 18s RO 10nger the d ad 


He adopts, with or | 


Then let it not | 


chance, may have found their way into the | y in th ure, 
| Mr. Smirke believes to have been repainted within the time of living me- 


or, or with tales of misfortune on account of his luckless attachment | 





| her hamdram cork. There she lives and breathes; for an impatient love 
| of life is astir within her—a thirr pleasure, of coquetry, of all the charms 
of her existence devours her. ere, alone, is she to be seen in all her 
| glitter. But then, who shall attempt todescribe her? who can tell whe. 
| thershe is pretty or plain ? for her features are in a perpetual state of move. 
}ment, aud compose a thousand faces, each more animated, and often 
| more seducing than the last. Who shall say whether her eyes be beauti- 
ful or not? for when acannon ball is directed against your head, you can- 
| not be supposed to make any enquiries as to the shape and make of the 
cannon; and the least execution these pieces of artillery expect to do, is 
| to dazzle you by the flash, if they do not earry off your heart in the dis. 
charge. Who can judge whether the upper lip be long or short?) when 
now, its fair possessor curves her nose au vent, now curves her lips with 
an air of disdain,—whether the mouth be large or small? where does the 
mouth end and the smile begin! Who, again, can penetrate the mysteries 
of the toilet, and distinguish what is real in what the ¢ud/e betrays, or what 
is unreal in all which that balloon of silk is supposed to conceal? Who 
can tell whether she be false or true, coquettish or sincere, sentimental or 
gay? To give an impartial judgment, the judge and the judged must be 
equally in a state of composure. But who can renin composed near a 
Parisian woman in a ball-room? Who ever saw a Parisian woman under 
such circumstances, calm and tranquil, in her whole life? How then 
should the flineur be expected to observe, and niuch more to describe 
her? All that he can say about her is, that he has a firm belief in the old 
Parisian fairy legend, that tells how, once upon a time, the Parisian wo- 
man came into the world full of all sorts of defects, and how a kind fairy 
took pity on her, and on each of these defects stamped a charm, and how 
the good fairy’s name was Grace. 

To enter into all the various characteristics of the different Parisian sa- 
dons, would be almost ashopeless a task. One prevailing tint, with shades 
of difference, which it would take infinite time to paint, pervades them 
all. One remark, however, thata foreigner cannot fail of making, on en- 
| tering any of the more extensive réuuions in the French capital, such as 
| those of the Embassies, is the diversity of political parties that meet to- 
| gether in them, and the general diffusion of so many contrary elements. 
| Vinegar and oil, with all their accompanying but incongruous et-ceteras in 


a salad-bowl, do not mix together into a more pleasant and harmonious 
whole, than do political contraries in that great salad-bowl, society. 
Names always clash, and fight, and howl defiance, when they meet toge- 
ther, on paper; but the very men who bear them, may be seen peaceably, 
| side by side, in a Parisian sa/on, like relics in an old curiosity shop, where 
| idols of every age and clime lay pell-mell by each other, the head ofa 
| Grecian Apollo near an Indian fetish, an Egyptian Apis beside an Ecce 
Homo of the middle ages. In that curious museum of humanity, called a 
Parisian salon, an old mousquetaire, who has danced with Marie Antoi- 
nette, is shouldered by a philanthropist, who has been worshipped in the 
National Assembly, ora tamed Republican, who has been enshrined in the 
Directional Luxembourg—a great dignitary of the Empire, before whose 
sway all Europe trembled, bows to a lay Jesuit, a sovereign of the resto- 
ration,—all alike divinities of their day, and now, alike fidlen, mutilated, 
tarnished, worm-eaten,—false gods, “whose religion is rejected, and in 
whom tew any longer put their trust,—while Legitimist and O 
Doctrinaire and Liberal of the present day, shake hands in 
mired disorder.”’— Be ntley’s Miscellany . 


+ 
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‘much ad- 


— oe — 
THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE ROUND TABLE 
AT WINCHESTER. 
| Conspicuously upon the interior eastern wall of the County Hall, at 
| Winchester, hangs the celebrated Painted Table of King Arthur, the true 
| history of which has long been a quesiio vexata with autiquaries. How- 
| 





ever, last year, when the Archeological Institute met in the time-honoured 
city of Winchester, one of the leading members of that Association read a 
very interesting inquiry into this very popular object of antiquity. This 
paper, from the pen of Mr. Edward Smirke, has been printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute, lately published ; and our purpose is to present 
to the reader Mr. Smirke’s ingenious conjectures and conclusions, divested 
| of certain minute and literal evidence, the Omission of which will not af- 
fect areply to the popular question—* What is King Arthur’s Rouud 
Table?” 

It appears that, in i788, Dr. Milnerpublished in the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azinesome papers on the antiquities of Winchester, contaiming a statement 
that the celebrated Round Table was shown to Charles V. at Winchesier, 

} in 1522, when it was for the last time newly painted; and that it had 
been reported to be the genuine table of Arthur as early as the twelith 
century, having been seen by John Lesley, Bishop of Ross, in 1137. 

Subsequently, Dr. Milner corrected this statement by altering the date 
of 1137 to 1539; also by adding, that the Table was for the Jirst time 
painted on the oceasion of the Emperor’s visit, and that the present one 
was probably the work of King Stephen. Mr. Smirke correctively adds 
that the Bishop assigns no date to his visit, but merely informs us that he 
had seen the ‘Table “ not long before” he wrote his book, which is dated 
1578. The passage shows thatth names of Arthur’s kuights were then 
inscribed on the circumference ofthe Table. 

Mr. Smirke is not aware of any distinct refcrence to this Table before 
the reign of Henry VI. or Edward [V., when the poetic historian, Har- 
dying, who lived in both reigns, alludes to the Table of Arthur as “ hang- 
| ing yet” at Winchester; but it is somewhat wufortunate for the history of 
the table that the verse which mentions it is not to be found in the ear- 
liest manuscript copy of Hardyng. Giovio, usually called Paulus Jovius, 
in a passage referred to in Warton’s Description of Winchester, informs us 
| that the Table was shown to Charles V. on his then recent visit to Win- 
| chester; but that the marginal names, having been corroded by decay, 
had been restored unskilfully, and with so little respect for the venerable 
antiquity of the original work, as almost to impair its character ot gen- 
uineness. Jovius is, for various reasons, not likely to have been himself 
at Winchester during the visit of the Emperor in 1522, yet his account is 
probably correct; for the Table lad certainly been repaired not long be- 
fore that year; as we learn from the entry in the toreign accounts of 
Henry \ Ei. of 662. 16s. 11d. for the repair of the “ aula regis infra cas- 
trum de Wynchestre et le Round Tabyll ibidem.” iy 

A Spanish writer, who was present at the ma ri ze of Philip ar 
is the first Mr. Smirke knows of who describes, with some minute 
painting on this Table; the author is Diego de Vero, and the passage, ina 
MS. in the Royal Library at Madrid, is as follows: ‘ Lors du mariage ve 
Philip II. avec la reine Marie, on montrait encore a Hunscrit la table 

ronde fabriquée par Merlin: elle se composait de 25 compartemens temtes 
} en blane, et en vert, lesquels se terminaient en pointe au milieu, et allaient 











svélargissant, jusqu’a lacircontérence, appelé place de Judas, ou siege 
| périlleux, restait toujours vide.” The description is certamly not quite” 
accurate, waless the painting has been altered since ; aud the name of 
Hunscrit isa greater departure from the orthography of the word Wi in 
chester or Hampshire, than is usually permitted even to a foreign writer. 
Yet, when it is recollected that the oceasion on which the writer saw it 
was an event which certainly took place in Winchester, can it be doubted 
that he spake of this Hall and Table ? ; ; 

To what period the identical names now on it are to be referred, Mr. 
Smirke leaves those to decide whose critical acquaintance with the ev le 
of the Round Table Romances will enable them to state the source froin 
which the names are borrowed. But there is no doubt that, whatever 
retouching it may have undergone, (especially in the royal figure, which 


mory,) the form of the letters, and general decorations of the Table, even 
if we had no extrinsic evidence, would indicate a date not later, nor mut h 
earlier, than the reign of Henry VIII. It was then that the black letter, 
approaching the time of its disappearance from insé riptions and architec- 
tural legends, began to grow fanciful and extravagant In its forms. ; 
We may here interpolate, that the Table consists ot a Cire le, divided 
into twenty-five green and white compartments, radiating from the cen- 
tre, which is a large double rose. In the middle of the upper half of U 
circle, resting upon the rose, and extending to the double edge is a Cie 
nopied niche, in which is painted a regal figure, bearing the orb and 
sword, and wearing the royal crown: this is rep ited to represent King 
Arthur; and the modern reparations in the rose and the crown to have 
been attempts, with more or less success, to adhere to the original 
sien. Around the centre rose is a circle inscribed with black letter, eXx- 
cept where itis broken by the base of the niche and the sitting king. 





There are also names inscribed on six of the white compartments as 
well as in the circle around the compartinents, of which, however, this 
circle is rather a continuation, in colour and form corresponding to the 
several divisions, each bearing a name. Aubrey, by the way, rep vet y it, 
: . } Ta the Pow 
in his time, the name of Sir Gawain was in the limbe”’ of Round Ta- 
ble in the “ Castle Hall.” a Pada : 
Ashmole. in his History of the Order of the Garter, published shor‘ly 
after the Restoration, speaks « ft J ible is h ving ne show 0} antiq 1 
tv.’ and as having been “broken to pieces (being betore half ruimec 
through age) by the Parliament’s soldiers in the beginning of the late 
war,”’ ut ale. 
if Ashmole’s account be literally true, the identity of the 7 ible is im 
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must assign a very late date both to the fabric and the su 


anger, and we ’ 
ee ent; but it would seem that he spoke carelessly, and 


perticial embellishm 
from report only. 

Still, whatever be the 
there 1 k on 
to us from the first renovation of the Hall by Henry IIL., it is at all events 
a Table of ancient lineage, the surviving representative of a very vener- 
able work of art which once occupied its place. : : ; 

Mr. Smirke adds, that having met with the entry i the Chancellor's 
roll, 20 Henry LL. of the “ Rota Fortune,” which had then been painted 
in the gable of the Hall at Winchester, towards the east, he was strongly 
impressed with the opinion that this wheel of fortune was the predeces- 
sor of Arthur’s Table; and when he found among the Liberati rolls of 
the same reign, in the Tower of London, a comission by the bing to paint 
a “mappa mandi” in the same Hall, it occurred to Mr. Smirke that ~ = 
der to Telineate achart of the was had been figuratively execute y 

oi ntins ase em of its vicissitudes. ha 
Pre paste poe was, indeed, a favourite with our Christian ances- 

tors, aud familiar to them long before this Hall was built; and the form 
has been correctly described as “a large wheel, with a crowned female 
in the ceutre, some rising, others falling from it. There are also vari- 
ous examples of it in churches, both at home and abroad. : 

The couversion of such a wheel into the subject now painted on the 
Round fable, was obvious and easy: Fortune, by a revolution of her 
own wheel, might have beeu deposed, and Arthur made to reign in her 
stead. ? : 

Unfortunately for this theory, Mr. Smirke found, on examination, that 
the order to paint the map of the world was issued three years, at least, 
after the Wheel of Fortune had been painted. It was therefore, clear, 
that, though this wheel may have been the foundation of the present pic- 
ture, it could not have been painted in pursuauce of the order to execute a 
“mappa mundi.” ; 

In what form, then, was this second order complied with? and where 
is the ‘mappa mundi” to be found? Jam- 


date of this identical Table and its paintings, 


A recent publication of the C 
den Society appears, at first sight, to supply an answer to these ques- 
tious. : 

In the Thornton romance of Sir Degrevaunt, we are told that in con- 
sequence of his valour and merit, he was made by King Arthur a Knight 
of tue Round Table ; and the poet vouches the “* mappa mundi” in proof 
of the tact:— 


’ 


* For thy they name here that stounde 
A knight of tabulle round, 
As maked is the mappe mound 
In storye full ryght.” 

The Editor of the romance is inclined to consider the allusion here to 
the “mappe mound” as “ altogether fanciful ;” and it certainly is eX- 
tremely obscure, unless the expression has a much wider import than 
that of a geographical chart or map, in the usual sense of the word. The 
Editor, however, has himself noticed an example of its uses in the 
larger seuse of a written description of the “ miracula mundi.” It is, in- 
deed, impossible to suppose that a fabula rotunda is synonymous witha 
mappa mundi ; yet, among the “ miracula,” or memorabilia “ mundi,” 
suitable to the embellishment of a princely hall of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, our ancestors would, doubtless, have given place to Arthur and his 
kinights. 

A great and undefined antiquity is now generally allowed to the ro- 
manees of the Round Table. 
Norman-French of Chrestien de Troyes, Manessier, and others, at the 
close of the twelfth ceutary ; and from Warton we learn that Henry was 
couversaut with the romantic fictions of the age. Is it, therefore, un- 
reasonable to suppose that, in pursuance of the king’s order, Elias of Dur- 
ham selected irom the memorable things, of which the stories were then 
current and popular, the subject of a fabulous institution intimately as- 
sociated by hedlition with the castle of Winchester? If such was the 
fact, it Was ho unwarrantable decepiion, but a pleasant conceit, to de- 
liuneate his subjecton a circular board, purporting to be the very Table 
at which the king and his paladins were wont to sit. 


I 


Mr. Simirke, however, in the purity of antiquarian conscience, ques | 


tions the admissibility of this tempting hypothesis. The mappe-mound 
of tne Thornton romance-writer he believes to have been an historical 
and descriptive work, or “ storye,” such as Sir Joh Mandeviile men- 
tions in his travels. The mappa mundi at Winchester was, probably, a 
geographical chart of the world, according to the notions prevailing 
amoug the learned of those d tys. There is, indeed, reason to believe 
that it wasa familiar domestic ornament. Waltham abbey is known to 
have possessed one ; there still exists one belonging to Hereford Cathe- 
dra and, 
lebrity at the royal palace at Westminster in the fourteenth century. The 
map varied in its shape; bat, when it represented the entire globe, it 
was circular. 

It ought not, therefore, to surprise us to find a chart of this kind in the 
hall of Winchester castie; and it is a curious confirmation of this view, that 
a manuscript, formerly belonging to St. Alban’s abbey, of a date not very 
different from that of the hall itself, contains, among other circular dia- 
grains or “* schemes” representing various cosmographical theories, one 
Wich purports to be after the design of the architect of this very hall— 
‘Secundum magistrum Elya de Derlam.’ : 

- 


A 


The mappa at Hereford, being intended for an altar-piece, represents 
the day of judgment on its margin. That of Winchester may, possibly, 


have contained some marginal illustration, of which the subject was Ar- | 


thur and his knights. 
to hav 
th 


| In place of this, Mr. Smirke suspects the Table 
been substit ited upon the occasion of subsequent repairs. Thus, 
netures” of the hall were repainted in 44 Heury ILD. ; and, in 1285, 


; 
i 


Edward L. celebrated the creation of many Knights at Winchester, when | 


we observe that extensive repairs were executed. 


| ‘xter ; Still, Mr. Smirke 
leaves the determination of the 


precise date to thuse whose curiosity and 


leisure may induce them to search for decisive evidence among thie re- 
cords of the Exchequer. 
in the mean time, Mr. Smirke concludes, we must be content to assign- 
t lls curious work 
’ 


of art a respectable, but moderate, antiquity. With 


some alowance for repainting and reparation, it is, at all events, impos- | 


sible to deny itan age of about four centuries:—it is possible that it 
vy be extended to us many us six :—but the chances, in the present 
stute of the evidence, are in favour of some early, intermediate date. 

by way of note, we may observe, that there is an old practice which 
may have originated in Arthur’s Round Table. This is the “ Round 
Robin,” a circle divided in the centre like the famed Round Table; | 


and in each compartinent isa signature, so that the entire circle, when 
filled, exhibits a list without priority being given to either name.-—Sharpe "s 


M 


: - ————_ 
DIFFICULTIES OF A THEORY OF HUSBAND- 
CATCHING, 


Prom Tait’s Magazine. 


As uncaught bachelors,—and in these islands, we need hardly observe 
t ¢ an 1 Po . _ . *,¢ . . t 5 . 
tuat such only will often be found writing on the captivating subjects with | 
Wilich . ' 


‘1 love-making, whether in play or in earnest, is concerned ;—as be- 
louging to the quarry which the fair huntresses of mankind naturally pur- 
sue, we could not but look with interest for the appearence of a manual, 
with which Mr. Newby promised to enrich the unmarried world, under 
the iuviting title of * Hints on Husband-catching.” The theme, if kindly 
treated, was sure to be a pleasant one, even did the treatise afford nothing 
Psitively new on this inexhaustible subject. Any “hints,” on the pro- 
c ss by which the fate of our solitary freedom may be determined, must, 
if gen tine, be precious things to treasure up in the undisturbed state of 
mind that precedes the actual trial. To seek for instruction and counsel 
acter it has begun, is known to be in vain. It is much if any thing that 


ite 


‘s reason to think that, if it be not substantially one transmitted | 


be encountered,—of all dangers, dear to noble minds, the dearest,—has 
the same general hazards which embittered the gall of Euripides, and 
fired the sweet chivalry of our Sidney. But the devices, the stratagems 
oft the warfare, in which, as truly now as in Ovid’s day, militat omnis 
amans, are subject to constant change, and undergo daily improvements. 
The fair enemy is for ever varying the mode of attack, taking advantage 
of every fresh appearance in the ground, lies in ambush behind each new 
custom that shoots up on the surface of society, or takes the field openly 
under the banner of its latest inventions. Thus, in modern times, have 
we seen beauty dangerously raying forth the whole quiver of earthl 
snares behind ‘the pomps of religious display, or taking helpless youth 
captive with the sudden briliancy of quick-footed polkas. Golden pre- 
cepts, therefore, we said, may be culled from the events of the day. What 
we have to meet and to desire, at a given moment—the language, dispo- 
sition, and probable mercy or rigour of any present generation of our 
conquerors, will require a new code of instruction every ten years, at 
least. And what thanks can be too warm for the bestower of this pleasant 
knowledge ; one who has obtained the secret» of the sweet and mysteri- 
ous beings, on whose ways and wiles depend 50 much of the happiness or 
vexation of all trae men for the best twenty years of life; one, who, 
without transforming them into angels or deforming them into monsters, 
can really tell us something of the complexion, purposes, and feelings of 
those beautiful counterparts of ourselves, who are to lie in our bosoms, 
and making the sunshine or darkness of a thousand homes? 

The “ Spinsters of England in general,” we regret to find, “marry for 
the sake of marriage, and not for that of the man :’—and in order to ac- 
complish this end, “ study coquetry, which is admirably called by George 
Sand, the puerile and immodest amusement of exciting Yale peony 
uncovered their necks,” and “ display as much of their beautiful busts, as 
they dare to show with a due regard to the society for the suppression of 
vice ;” “their blushes are as superficial,” we are sorry to hear, “as the 





They were, at all events, current in the | 


what is ore in point, there was a mappa mundi of some ce- | 


ulay have been gathered in calmer moments, is sufficiently well secured 
- escape the dissolving influence of smiling lips and mischievous eyes. | 


Perhaps remain in corners of the mind 


hourt 


i, even after the motions of the 
have begun to beat all reflection into foam and vapour. These, in 
pauses of absence, during the chill of apparent slights, or at other times, 


when accide > low af . . 

li t “ : cid ut suspends the play of the artillery planted against mascn- | 

‘a P solutions, Will sometimes, we have heard, give a fillip to the con- 
ised seises, and enabl 


sirabl ; e them to catch a glimpse of many realities, de- 
irable Choug . sale 54 . - pe . 2 ‘ 
a ne dis thaw be sought or avoided, which have been lost sight of 
ring the he ‘the eng F ont Ta a 
i bs + bee: leat of th engagement; as aflaw of wind springing up in a 
avail ac TION, sometimes shows the 
consciously drifting in the 
ward to safety and victory 
In t! 


1 1 “7 . . . 
sinoxe, or the signals that will guide him for- 

1 this light we hoped to find 
Wile expecting it, could exp 
promote, on the tidings it 


a treasure in the promised “ Hints; and 
atiate in fancy on the manifold uses it might 
array of the feminine fore fe of the nS “4 of the present constitution and 
the modern tactics discovered by Seite implements of destruction, and 
fare it professed to treat. The subjec t 
ever essentially the same.” We are 
dise downwards, to exclaim, “ The 


aweet belligerents ot whose war- 


destined, by inheritance, from Para- 
woman beguiled me.” The risk 





’ tragiments of usetul knowledge, however, if garnered in time, mav | 


pilot a rock on which his ship was un- | 


| cries, * beware !” 


to | 


: |‘*shy youth,” the 
we said to ourselves, is indeed for | 


modesty they are intended to denote ;” “ creatures of interest,” “ showy 
speculators,” &c.: ‘these are thy gods, O Israel!’ of course, in such a 
state of morals, “the heart has nothing to do with matrimony in the pre- 
sent day,” but all that is done in that way proceeds from “the clear head, 
the beguiling lip.” Still itis something to learn, that by the unhappiness 
of murriages thas produced, there is less mischief done, on one side at 
least, than might be feared: “ the hearts so callous and so ossified by ed- 
ucation and example are not likely to break,” which will perhaps be sat- 
isfactory to those who have no relish for domestic tragedies. , 

Is it not, we may modestly inquire, a somewhat needless piece of advice 
to the owners of those “ ossitied” bosoms, to bid them avoid loving? As 
our young ladies “ marry for self,” they are not ee | to “care for ano- 
ther ;” especially as to them “ Christianity,” “tenderness,” cultivated 
pursuits, and other “ ingenuous arts that soften manners,” are, as well as 
all natural affections of the female heart, “ profitless vagaries.” They 
“ care for none of these things,” and are hardly in danger, therefore, one 
might think, of falling into the sweet intoxication of love. 


| 


. : = — LS 
weakness of each individual. We close the book with a feeling like that 
of starting awake from the oppression of some feverish dream, beset with 
mextricable troubles, and hag-ridden by ail manner of mopping and 
mewing phantoms. Are these abominable fi s, the ingenuous reader 
sighs, really the maidens and matrons of our ngland ? 

Gentle bachelor! the case is by no means so desperate. There is no 
ocason, for all you have read, to take the broad hints of this manual, and 
fly from the thoughts of marriage and the company of virtuous women, 
be more questicnable indulgences. There are still flowers growing with- 
out number, throughout this world of ours; (even if the few exceptional 
circles of the very fine and ambitious, which it is your own fault, by the 
bye, if you desire to frequent,) there are still to be found, in all classes 
simple affections and pure characters—for those who deserve them. Far 
more, indeed, we fear, than are ever destined to blossom into full life at 
the call of a suitor worthy to claim such inestimable gifts in the woman 
of his choice. In the middle class especially, within which all the fea- 
tures of national character are moulded, in which our sweetest female 
flowers are reared, how many are left to wane, the unconscious possess- 
ors of all that nature has designed to impart and receive happiness! Be 
not deceived by cynical satires, which are hardly true of the most frivo- 
lous class, ‘which are mere libels on the myriads of healthy, affectionate 
dispositions, that only wait the impulse of a kindred nature to “ discourse 
eloquent music.” Go and study for yourself in this school; not, indeed, 
unprovided with some previous Leongelated these very different from the 
instruction we have just been listening to. 

Is your own heart pure? are your own views disinterested? Do you 
seek, in the company of women, a social enjoyment, refined from all that 
is unworthy of her purity? Do you desire in a wite—not wealth, or dis- 
tinction, in the first, or even the second place—but the harmonious com- 
plement of pene own imperfect being; an object of unfeigned love and 
entire confidence ;—a companion chosen for her own sake, and prized for 
her proper worth? Are you able to love such a creature as well as you 
love your own dear self?’ What equivalent do you bring to offer in ex- 
change for the treasure you seek? Are you ready to sacrifice, for them, 
the vanity of showy living, the luxuries of selfish independence? Have 
you energy to labour for her sake ; good temper to enliven the home she 
is to inhabit; steadfast wapertesiek affection, to offer in return for the 
heart whose virgin love you expect shall be unchangeably yours? With 
these aims and possessions, you may fairly demand trom Fortune a pros- 
perous voyage ; and, in pursuing it, need not greatly fear shipwreck from 
the dangers which beset the sensual, the frivolous, or the ambitiosu. 
There is a secret talisman, by which true feeling at once awakens its 
counterpart in other natures, and detects the approach of what is false. 
There are, no doubt, scheming mothers and managed misses to be found 
hovering about in most circles, although the list of these is scarcely long 
enough to terrify any but fools and cowards ;—they are not formidable to 
those who really deserve to fall into better hands. The manly, generous 
“ Celebs,” whose own heart only conceals nothing unworthy, will not be 














A few of the additional touches scattered here and there will sufficiently 
complete this inviting picture of the female world. a Handsome women,” 
it appears, need not talk much; “the conversation they do indulge in 
should be the petty small talk of what is called the world.” “ The study of 
those who have not pretty faces must be (we are given to understand in- 
deed that it is) to display whatever redeeming advantage they 1aay pos- | 
sess in any other part of their persons :” from the “ beautiful arm,” for the | 
exhibition of which harps and short sleeves are provided by nature, to an 
“exquisite ancle and leg,” which “short petticoats,” and the choice of 
“a muddy day” for walks “ with the intended prey,” may reveal in the 
most liberal unreserve. The only reading congenial to the female mind 
| ranges from “ the vulgarity of Mrs. Trollope, the fashionable and senseless 
| slipslop of Mrs. Gore !” &c. to those French fictions, “ where the most 
immoral doctrines, the warmest scenes, and the most monstrous princi- 
ples, are disguised by brilliancy and pathos.” These are the cares and 
pursuits of the rising female generation, on whose smiles our ap ear is 
thought to depend! Another trait only may be noticed for the sake of the 
information it gives us of their behaviour and true feelings at the inter- 
esting moment of “ popping the question.” ‘* The young lady,” we learn, 
“who is blushing so beautifully, and displaying such afascinating tremor, 
| (while you stand before her all doubts, hopes, and fears, and half shudder- 
ing at your own audacity in daring to woo so ethereal a being,) is proba- 
bly laughing in her sleeve at your perplexed look, and congratulating her- 
self, equally in her sleeve, upon having at last attained the end in view.” 
After this trustworthy revelation, can any one be nervoushereafter when 
he offers his hand, or be moved by that sweet confusion with which wo- 
men are wont to receive the first whisper that sues for their love ? 

So much for “spinsters in general.” There is, however, one distinct | 
| class of these fair delinquents guilty of special offences, and particularly | 
| dangerous, — the coquettes ? —a race, we are sorry to hear, very nume- 
rous; as the writer instructs us to believe them to be “ repulsive,” “ un- 
principled,” “ debased beings,’’ whose “ heartlessness and treachery” are 
the springs by which “ petty tricks, fascinating lies, and calculating mi- 
nanderies,” are set to work on the victiin’s peace of mind. The terms in | 
which the coquette is sketched are, in truth, almost too repulsive to be | 
read in the temper which has so far attended our survey; and our first 
impulse was to repel, with something like indignation, the hateful char- 
ges which are here imputed to a disposition that, with all its evils, has | 
rarely a deeper source than the natural feminine wish to please and be | 
admired, ina degree somewhat excessive. But this protest may be spared; | 
the portrait is too dark to be recognised as a likeness, aud the author of 
“The Hints” may be safely allowed to tell his own story to the end of | 
| the chapter. 

According to him, therefore, ‘* There is scarcely a being more depraved 
than the thorough-bred coquette ;”’ 


—nay, excite the senses” (!) “* wishing for no better sport than the broken 
heart and maddened brain of her admirers.’”’ The recreation, however, 
in this unromantic nineteenth century, is rarely carried to such a height 
of perfection—thanks to the robur et es triplex of the modern male heart. 
* The languishing glances of her eyes are a mockery—she plays with the 
senses like a salamander with the flames,” herself proof against their 
| delirium; ‘ gazing down into the dizzy depths of passion with the eye | 
of a philosopher, and the callousness of an anchorite. Chastity is not her 
safeguard,” &c., &c. Surely this is enough; there is no need to study 
the whole odious catalogue of crimes imputed to the poor coquette ;—of- | 
| fences which, to our simple eyes, seem rather like the imaginations of | 
some worn out sinner, conversant solely with the worst of either sex ; 


who has stained, with his own evil thoughts and pruriencies, the follies | 


j and vanities of those pretty, volatile, seductive creatures, kuown to men 
by the questionable title of * flirt.” 

Passing, therefore, from the subject, with a casual note of “* woe,’ which 
is denounced “to the man who would be fool enough to take one of 
those serpents to his bosom; we shall pause before another figure, which | 
| will complete our view of this inviting description of the women of | 
| Great Britain. Behind the blooming array of virgin deceivers, lurks a | 
terrible creature, in cap and shawl, of a more mature and forbidding as- 
pect; the “ worldly mother !’—a merciless ogress, by whose deep coun- 
sels the “playful tribe of marriageable maids” are guided in their heart- 
less treacheries against innocent, generous, affectionate, unthinking man ! 
“ The worldly mother is one of the most detestable fungi that spring up 
from the corruption of society ;”—* sacrifices her offspring to the Moloch 
of worldly dross ;’—* cultivates the weeds, (in her daughters’ hearts,) 
and caretully eradicates every valuable and salutary herb,” her whole | 
energies being “ devoted to the attainment of a good match for herdaugh- 
ters.” Wo to the “single young, middle-aged, or decrepid man who is | 
introduced to, or meets her daughters in society.’ The victim is pur- 
sued, the company he keeps, “ even the vices to which he is addicted,” are } 
hunted out by secret inquiries:—if he be found to have enough of the | 
“ worldly dross,” whatever else be his character, he is doomed to be | 
married ;—his fortitude is assailed by invitations to dinner ;—daughters 
are set upon him from every kind of ambush, drilled in the special allure- 
ments most apt to ensnare his unsuspecting heart—until the appalling 
sequel is complete ;—* the question is proposed—papa approves, the 
worldly mother kisses her son-in-law elect; and, with an admirable at- | 
tempt at tears, hopes he will make her Lucy happy.” ‘“ How that good | 
match may turn out is, of course, no business of the worldly mother’s.” 
Nor have we here a specimen of the devices of afew only.“ Such is the 
Mrs. Thompson of the middle ranks—the Countess Cairngorm of fash- 
ionable life ;’"—they differ only in the accidents of situation. Such in | 
general, the author of “The Hints” instructs us to believe, are the mo- | 
thers of the nineteenth century; and these are the devices which un- | 
married man has to dread, from the first moment of his listening to the | 
pleasant voice, or looking upon a pair of rosy lips. The au hor dolefully 
A serpentine race, truly! were 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





} 


latet anguis in kerba ! 
the story true. ‘ 
After this summary of the main personages in the drama ot courtship, 
we need not call up the humbler actors in the scene, the v ictimized males 

| in their several parts of the “ spoony,” the “ good young man,”’ the 
the “old bachelor,” the “rake.” Alas! | 


? 


* genius,” 


what can the wisest do, when surrounded by such a labyrinth of snares ? | 
All, gentle or simple, must partake of the common doom; and be cajol- | 
ed, tempted, tickled, or thrust into matrimony, according to the special | 


whose delight is ‘“ to chasm the fancy, | 


| 


left unprotected from deceit by its instinctive warnings; guided by it, he 
will find, let him take our word for it, natures deserving of all his love, 
_ blooming in genial abundance on the solid ground of English society. 
| Whatever his merits may be, he need not fear to meet with many a fe- 
male heart, not inexorable to a well-urged suit, whose virtues and loye- 


| able qualities will thrice outweigh the worth of his own. 


And what right has any less deserving wooer to complain, if his chance 
with the fair sex is less happy, if one whose objectsare selfish is made the 
victim of interested schemes? Tle is, perhaps, tempted with connubial 
thoughts, after the dissipation of years has perverved his feelings, and 
deadened his emotions. Or he seeks a wife as he would any other arti- 
cle of domestic furniture, to make his home more pleasant to himself. Or 
he is ambitious ofa fashionable connexion, or desires, by marriage, to in- 
crease his pecuniary means. Or possibly he is apt to be caught by a pretty 
face or a beautiful person, having no deeper sense in his own heart of what 
real love can give or require, to temper this excitement by suggesting 
what else may be wanting in theobject of amomentary warmth. He has 
| no profound idea of what it is to offer or posess a whole heart; he has, 
himself, nothing of the kind to bestow; his emotion is, at best, superficial, 
hir purpose is entirely selfish. Thus poorly furnished on his voyage of 
discovery, our wooer sails into the matrimonial sea; and calls on heaven 
and earth for vengeance on a deceitful sex, if he brings home any thing 
less than a faultless paragon! Having nothing but rubbish to bargain 
with, he expects to be repaid with pearls and diamonds. His own expe- 
dition is in open contempt of all just relations between the sexes, of the 
natural laws of love and inarriage ; and yet he exclaims at the unparalleled 
wickeduess of the pretty pirates that surround and capture him. Corrigez 
vous, is all that need be said in reply to his Jeremiade against the worldli- 
ness of women. It is our selfishness, quite as much as their vanity, that 
spoils the sex, and sows tures in the sweetest garden of life. It is we 
who too frequently teach them to overvalue external circumstances ; It 18 
our example that makes them feel how the vulgarest interests determine 
a marriage far oftener than the trne choice of mutual attachment. We 
fret at privation, and are ashamed of poverty: we, on whom the burden 
falls not with half the weight that it flings on the shonlders of the wife ; 





| and yet we denounce in women the hope of an establishment, and the 


preference of wealth to worth! 

We have fallen, without intending it, into a graver tone than we be- 
gan with. The subject, in truth, if viewed on this side, is serious en- 
ough to those who perceive the real tendency, on morals and manners, 
of any influence that is apt to promote celibacy. That the ambition for 
display, and the desire of luxury, are now exerting this influence in the 
middle classes, can hardly be denied. The expense thought indispen- 

| sable in living, makes thousands unable or afraid to marry, who would 

not have lived single in more modest times. To keep up a certain state 
is the first condition of keeping a house; with a companion, if you can, 
if not, without one. To begin life early, on a moderate scale, with a 
beloved partner, not ashamed of frugal habits and humble means, nor 
despised tor them by others who have more; this healthy custom of our 
middle classes, in former times, is now all but banished from them. The 
few who venture to marry before they are rich, and who do not imitate 
the extravagance of the wealthy, are regarded as lost to society; pitied 
by their triends, looked down upon by acquaintances. All young couples 
are expected to start in their domestic career on the footing of the first 
of their class, at the cost of being forsaken by the class they belong to. 
The etfect of this is obvious enough. It makes bachelors rakes, and 
tempts damsels to rate their admirers by their income. But it lies with 
the men to be the first in reforming this grievous abuse. Let us dare to 
be honestly poor, and we shall find women willing enough to share our 
narrow means, and brighten quiet homes with disinterested love. 

In the note-book of a friend, to whose experiences we have been in- 
debted before now for various sketches, we tell upon the following anec- 
dotes, gathered in the commonest walks of modern society, which may 
serve to relieve the austerity of our closing remarks, with an instance 
or two drawn from the life, and rather germane to the subject in hand. 

‘Thad turned trom the door of M *s cottage, at Mortlake, and 
was waiking my horse, in a mood of agreeable reflection on what I had 
just s en there, when Best overtook me, riding the same way, and pulled 
up. Best is a “man about town,” whom you see every where; one 
worth listening to at times, as his constant circulation in society, and the 
want of any chararter of his own, make him as fit a reporter as I know, 
of the opinions current there. I told him where [ had been calling ; he 
had been, like myself, pretty intimate at the house of Sir Charles, both 
before and since M married his daughter. 

“+ Ay, poor thing,’ said Best, in atone of commiseration, ‘you found 
her, of course, sadly altered ?’ 

‘* «She is changed, indeed,’ I said, ‘from the elegant girl into the 
beautiful woman ; a change that | find very charming.’ de 

“+ You surprise me! and how does she seem to keep up her spirits?’ 
I could hardly help laughing at the pathetic tone of Best’s inquiry. 

““*T have rarely seen any one look brighter or happier, I can assure 
you; indeed, I seem to have breught an air of cheerfulness out of M—’s 
pretty little menage, that will keep me in good humour for a week to 
come. 








““* God bless me!’ said Best, ‘ why, she can see nobody there. They 
tell me M—— cannot attord her a carriage, and keeps but one man ser- 


vant! ‘Tothink of such a creature as she was,—you know how we all 


| admired her,—throwing herself away in this manner; exposed to such 


privations ; estranged trom all her proper connexions. and living in a 
suburb, the Mrs. M—— of a plain clerk in the Admiralty, whom nobody 
knows! Itis a sad mésalliance. Indeed, as a friend of her father’s, 1 have 
always felt a kind of delicacy in intruding upon her ;—it must be so dis- 
tressing to her to be reminded of the saddescent she has made.’ 

“« Perhaps you are right,’ I said; for I knew it useless to present my 
own ditferent view of the subject. “ You will, however, be glad_to hear 
that she bears the loss of her dashing acquaintances pretty well on the 
whole, and seems to live in great content with her husband and children ; 
and that the house is not at all without society that seems very much to 
her likin 

‘‘ While Best remained silent, in a kind of well-bred surprise, I took ad- 
vantage of the cross road [rom the bridge, and, turning my horse’s head 
that way, wished him good moruing. 
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“ What had this young creature done, to excite such unaffected com- 
passion, to lose herself so sadly in the eyes of men of the world ! . 

“ She was an only daughter; and Sir Charles, although his inherited 
estate had been rather lessened than increased by foreign employments, 
kept a very fine house, frequented by the best company. Being himself, 

owever, a man of intellect and cultivation, he understood this word’ in a 
more liberal sense than it commonly bears in his class ; and counted 
amongst its most welcome ingredients, those who were rich in genius, or 
otherwise remarkable for personal desert, as well as persons of birth and 
fashion. His manner of thinking was not without effect on the mind of 
his motherless daughter, whom he had educated with peculiar care. In 
the circle which surrounded her at home, on her first entrance into the 
world, glowing with beauty, wit, and high spirits, she found other distinc- 
tions admitted besides those of rank or fon, and had the advantage of 
drawing some comparisons, which are not always within the reach of 
handsome girls‘ on their preferment.’ She might have married in her first 
season, had she chosen to listen to any one of some halt-dlozen of the most 
‘ unexceptionable’ admirers, who were struck by her graces of person and 
mind. Until her twentieth year, however, no oe appeared to make the 
slightest impression on her heart; and then, singularly enough, she was 
assailed by two very different persons almost at the same momeut. Que, 
the Hon. Captain F , heir to the Barony of F——, a handsome, gallant 
fashionable young fellow, with a commission in the Household ‘Troops, 
and a present income of tive thousand a-vear, declared himself a lover by 
the most marked addresses, and at firstseemed to make better progress 
than any preceding suitor. The other person on whom her notice fell 
soon after the commencement of the Captain’s advances, wasa — man 
of humble birth, quiet manners, and the possesser of a modest clerkship in 
a public office. But Miss R ’s eye was not long in discovering in him 
endowments which she rated higher than the world, it seems, can approve 
of. M had a mind of peculiar refinement, well stored, and of no 
common power. The few whi still read poetry in our day, knew himas 
the author of a work deservedly praised for its rich imagination and mas- 
culine energy. : 











y- In familiar intercourse his reserve wore away ; and what 
he then said had the vivacity and freshness that bespeak the presence of 
a living mind, and have power to animate even the dullest hearer. In 
short, he was, in character and endowments, one of Nature’s noblemen ; 
and Louisa had an eye to see, aud a heart to prize this nobility above all 
things. She took delight in hearing him talk, long before she was aware 
of any other emotion in his favour ; even while listening, not withouta 
certain feminine delight, to the flatteries of her handsome martial suitor, 
How the lips of a genuine man, and the heart of a poet, are moved by 
the influence of suclia listener as Miss R——, needs not be told. 
presence, M wus always more than himself; and at times seemed like 
one inspired. Louisa fell deeply in love with hin; while he, earlier en- 
amoured, never ventured a word, hardly a glance of peculiar admiration. 
He was too sensible of the worldly disadvantages of his position, to flat- 
ter himself with a hope of gratifying his wishes. Although in the prime 
of life, he was no longer a boy to be ignorant of its relations, or run head- 
long into a desperate pursuit. He was too deeply in love, indeed, to 
tear himself trom the danger, but had selt-command enough to conceal 
luis atfections tor a long time. 


In her 





“ Thus matters went on throughout an entire winter. As Louisa’s in- 
dulgence of the Captain’s suit grew less, so her demeanour towards 
M—— became daily more gracious. Any one in ditferent cireumstan- 
ces would have read the kindest encouragement in her manner and looks; 
but M——— felt his distance, and still Kept silent. 
every one, it became known about Easter. that she had civilly refused 
the tormal otfer of Captain F ‘shand. Atthe end of the season—to 
close the story—in a passionate moment, when about to take leave for 
some months, M——, overcome by the irresistible softuess of the wo- 
man he loved, threw himself at her feet, and deelared his love. She ac- 
cepted him; to the consternation of her acquaintance, her rich worship- 
pers especially. 


To the surprise of 





To their still greater surprise, Sir Charles gave his con- 
sent too, with the highest expressions of esteem for his son-in-law; and 
his fashionable daughter retired trom the grand world into suburban life 
at Mortlake, \]—— hay ing meauwhile obtained at higher station in his 
office. In every society you leard the same kind of comments on the 
match: pity, mixed with something very like contempt both for Sir 
Charles and Miss R———; 
at the young lady's 
of her bridegroom ; and, at the end of all, long prophesies of the misers 
in store for one who had thus * lost herself,’ 
visit.’ 

* They lad been married five years at th 


wonder at the father’s * eccentric’ indulgence, 
‘singular prepossession,’ at the * modest assurance’ 


und whom 


» time of my last call. Thad 
been enjoying the sight of quiet domestic happiness, in a way of life mo- 
dest but not mean ; sufficiently provided with merely temporal necessa 
ries; more than ordinarily rich in intellectual resources, and in the plea- 
sures of elegant pursuits; enlivened also by the society of not a tew, 
whose education and talents gave areal worth to their company ; blessed 
With the warmest mutual atts happy in beautiful, healthy chil- 
dren. This I had seen: and a moment afterwards chance, us | have al- 
ready detailed, gave me the world’s commentary upon it. 

‘Here, | thought, are all the essential gifts of life in abundant mea- 
sure; and my sweet friend is surely one of the happiest women in exis- 
tence. In the world she had left, the opinion of both sexes is that she 
must be one of the most unfortunate. Why ?—Does she prize what she 
has forsaken, and despise what she has chosen? Perhaps not; but ‘ they 
can keep no company,” she is ‘ quite lost to the world,’ and ‘ fallen into 
a lower rank.’ She might have been Lady F——— now:—she can never 
rise beyond the wife of plain M———, the government clerk, and the 
author of ——. 


hinent 5; 


“ When such is the tragical view, taken by society, of a match in which 
sympathy aud love have united two beings, thoroughly ona par in natu- 
ral rank, and only separated by accidents of social condition—a marriage 
in all essentials becoming, dignified, and happy—who is to blame, if other 
motives too often prevail in courtship? why need we wonder that there 
are few girls venturesome enough to tollow the dictates of their better 
affections—even if parents did not staud in their way ?”’ 
The other anecdote offers a rude contrast to the rather idyllic charac- 
ter of the Mortlake drama. 

“Mr. Burton Pickering, whose acquaintance I had made when abroad, 
had for some years given up wandering, and lived in bachelor indepen- 
dence in a northern city I need not name. In my frequent visits to the 
neighbourhood, we grew rather intimate, having musical tastes, as well 
as recollections of foreign adventure. in common. He was a cultivated 
person, and a professional connoisseur in female beauty and manners ; se 
fastidious, indeed, that few ladies in the circles he now trequented could 
obtain his critical approval; piqued himself greatly on his savoir vivre, 
and experience of man and womankind ; and was altogether far more in- 
dulgent to himself than to others; 


in other respects, a well-mannered, 
agreeable person enough. 


When I saw in the county newspaper the an- 
nouncement of his marriage with the daughter of a Majer P , Tex- 
pected to behold, on my next country visit, a paragon of womanly attrac- 
tions. On the day of my arrival, I met the Pickerings in the street, and 
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offered my congratulations. He did not receive them as warmly as might 
have been expected from a bridegroom of three months only ; but fell 
into a kind of monologue, the meaning of which I could not comprehend, 
until he came towards the close. ‘In marriage,’ he said, at last, * a sen- 
sible man looks for something very different from what pleases him in 
company, or is sought in more fugitive connexions. 
fulness are charming gifts, but soon become insi 
the mistress of his family, the mother of his children, that he must choose 
a companion for life,” &c. From this I collected what was soon confirm- 
ed by the report of others, and shortly afterwards by my own observa- 
tion, when I called—a civility which Pickering seemed far from eager 
to invite. Miss P , at the time of her marriage, was no longer 
young, had never been tolerably comely, was uneducated, awkward, 
and empty beyond expression: Mrs. Pickering was a woman, in short, 
that men of far less exquisite pretensions than her husband must have 
pronounced all but intolerable, and quite ‘unpresentable.’ The attrac- 
tion that had outweighed her defects, was the reputed wealth of the Ma- 
jor, now an infirm old man, whose fortune, it seems, was coveted by 
Pickering, his own fortune being far from handsome. In expectation of 
the death which was to enrich him, the ill-married husband lived on as 
he could ; and, being heartily ashamed of his wife, withdrew altogether 
from society. A wretched scene it was within doors—so little inviting 
to a bystander, that I never repeated my first visit. The aversion with 
which Pickering regarded his wife’s gaucheries and silly talk, his positive 
dislike of her unattractive person, were scarcely covered by an attempt 
at decent civility. Ileft the house pitying her much, and contemning 
him more. A few months after this time, Major P—— actually died. 
What fell out subsequently I learned two years later. F 

“The fortune to which Pickering succeeded was less in nominal amount 
than he had counted upon, and most of it was invested in the shares of 
certain joint-stock undertakings, the prosperity of which was question- 
able. Of these. the company in which the largest amount was sunk came 
© astand-still in the following year ; the dividends of the other were pro- 
mised only for the year ensuing. 


Beauty and grace- 
= to a husband: it is as 





; Of ready money there was none The 
mortification of the man who bad sold himself for such a deceitful prize 


was bitter and indignant. He visited on the poor wife the effects of this 
disappointment, in a way that must have broken the heart of any delicate 
woman. Luckily for her, Mrs. Pickering was of an obtuse nature, that 
seemed indifferent to any thing short of personal ill-usage. The mea- 
sure of the husband’s vexation, however, was not yet full. He had found 
two-thirds of his wife’s inheritance worth nothing. It now exposed him 
to serious pecuniary demands. One company, whose shares he inherited, 
was broken up; and the proprietors were called upon to contribute heavi- 
ly to the liquidation of its debts. Pickering fell into despair. Abroad, 
he was tormented by the claims that beset him, threatening to absorb all 
his remaining substance. At home, he shuddered at the presence of the 
woman whose person he abhorred, whose connexion had brought him 
ruin in place of the wealth he expected. 


The scenes at home were ter- 
rible. 


A week before the term of payment, Pickering destroyed him- 
self: and the miserable widow now lives, on the wreck of the property 
saved from his creditors, in a lodging ina Welsh cottage. Of her I learn- 
ed one trait, that ought not to be forgotten. Poor as she is, she has un- 
dertaken the support of an orphan, the natural child of her late husband, 
born, too, during the period of her marriage. 


The mother, a young ac- 
tress, did not long survive her seducer. 


The story of Pickering’s inficdeli- 
ties had not been concealed trom his wife; and the widow, informed of 
the death, sought out and adopted the infiut !”’ 

It would be absurd to take such incidents for instances of what com- 
monly occurs in the history of marriage. But every authentic case that 
the libeller of woman can adduce ot scheming virginity and eusnared 
manhood, it would be easy to auswer with a parallel of selfisliness in the 
stronger sex, or with an instance of devotion and generosity in the gen- 
tler. By this process, indeed, nothing more is gained than the silencing 
of partial complaints and condemnations, and restoring something like an 
equilibrium between the opposite parties in the game of wooing. The 
true theory of its moves has still to be attempted; but where—to repeat 
our former inquiry—where is the Philidor really able to teach the combi- 
nations of this curious play? The science, we lament to say, has yet to 
be discovered: let us be thankful to Nature and Destiny that kindly pro- 
vides, meanwhile, for a passable continuance of the practice. 

ae ess 
GENERAL TOM THUMB’S VISIT TO THE QUEEN. 
TOM THUMB GOKS TO THE PALACE—THE “ BACKSTAIRS”’—THE 
MAIDS-OF-HONOUR, 
[ Punch contains two or three letters describing his visit to Queen Victo- 
ria; we subjoin portions of them, and think our readers will agree with 
us in attributing them to the pen of “ Sam Slick.’’] 

“T don’t much like going to the Palace up the back-stairs,” said Go- 
vernor Barnum. “ Shoulduw’t mnch jsike Congress to know it. ’Tisn’t 
doing the thing by the star-spangled banuer. However, just to see what 
crowned heads is mace of, we'll go.” 

“In course,” said I, for already [ felt my teeth in the royal muffins. | 
““In course.” 

Jarnum set down, and writ a short note to the Queen, civilly telling 
her, that as we had no other engagement for that night, we'd come. 
Barnum was going to seal the letter with wax. 

“ Governor,” says I, uo wax: think of the independence of the model 
republic, and seal with a wafer.” 

Well, at seven o’clock, for the Queen dined very early that day to see 
us, wedruy from our private lodgings in Grafton Street to Backingliaim 
Palace. We took nothing more than a cab, to show American indepen- 
dence. 

“Tf Mrs. Victoria,” said Barnum, “ had asked us in at the front-gate, 
where the flag is fying, we'd have gone, General, in a coach-and-six.” 
As it is, we'll inateh the back-stairs with a cab.” 

7" = - * 

Well, this Lord-in-waitin took us through one room and then through 


anotherand another—and it L wasn’t reminded of them boxes, that go on 





perience of lips to know what mouths can be made on ’em. 
would bélieve it, but they will when they see my hook. And 
back to Queen Victoria’s palace. 

When the Maids-of-honour had done kissing me, and stood—like flus- 
tered Birds of Paradise—a taking breath, the Lord-in-Waitin comes iy 
agin, and says, “ General, Her Majesty the Queen will be very happy to 
see you.” All the Maids-of-Honour fell back, and I following the lord 
and— Barnum following me—walks into the presence of the Queen of 
the British Isles. I'd made my mind up to show my independence, to 
go in whistling “ Yankee Doodle,” or “Star of Columbia,” but some- 
how I found my voice had departed—gone slick, and not even left its 
ghost behind—and Barnum, too, [ shouldn’t ha’ known him; he shook 
all over, and his face looked as if it had been dabbed with a powder- 
pull. I thought to myself, the British Lion must be somewhere, under 


some sofa p’raps, in the ‘partment, and the Governor sees him, and shakes 
and is pale aceordin.” 


Nobody 
so to get 


I walks up to the Queen, who was a sittin’ by the tea-things. “Im 
very happy, General,” said Her Majesty, “ to see you here. Genius, 
though ever so small—if it is ¢ 


genius, General—is welcome to this fire- 
place.” 

Upon this, T bowed, as any gentleman would do to any lady. 

‘*General,” said Gracious Majesty, ‘allow me to introduce my hus- 
band.” Whereupon, Prince Albert said in the most affable manner— 

“I hope to improve the acquaintance of the General, when we goa 
gunning together,” and then his Royal Highness went on with his tea. 

LETTER THE THIRD. 
rOM THUMB TAKES TEA IN THE ROYAL BACK ROOM—Is8 DIPLOMATIC, AND 
INVITES HER MAJESTY TO AMERICA. 

Well, Tsot a stirrinand a stirrin my cup, and afore I'd tasted the smal- 
lest grain of tea I felt myself as snug in the Royul Back Room—aud a 
mighty pretty location it was—as though I'd been raised there. “ Gen’- 
ral, is your tea to your likin!” says Gracious Majesty, smilin like a pic- 
tur. Now, to say the truth, the tea was first chop, but as a citizen of the 
freest nation on uirth, it wasn’t for me to say so. I should think not. 
Therefore, puckerin my mouth like a button-hole, and givin my head a 
shake as if ’'d swallowed pison, I said, “Jist the smallest notion more 
gunpowder.” Whereupon Gracious Majesty smiled again, and spooned 
out the green, ‘Then a Maid-of-honour give me another cup, and another 
Maid brought me the cream-jug, and another Maid the sugar-basin. And 
as they stood about me, they kept so lookindown upon me, and poutin 
their pretty leps, and sighing for all the world as if they ’d straws in their 
precious mouths and L was asherry-cobbler that they was drinkin up. 
“It’s a hitthe warm, gals,” said I, by way of a small hint, tor in a minute 
I thought L should’t breathe. I thought my life would be strained away 
through white muslin. ; 


“ Liuties,” said Gracious Majesty, “I’m afraid you're tronblesome to the 


Gew’ral. F 


“Not at all, Gracious Majesty,” said T, for I'm naterally tei 


‘r to the 
critters; tho, to say the special, don’t like ‘em swarmin about me at all 
times. Everything in its place, as Uncle Purr said when he thew auut in 


the horse-pond. 

Well, I got on pretty smart, and was mighty pleased to be sure; tho’, 
for the honour of the Republic, | wouldn’t diskiver it. ‘“ No,” said 1 to 
myself, “ Viltake the best they can give me, as if] was born to it, like au 
American citizen. Um determined nothin shall surprise me. It Gracious 
Majesty gives me the crown of England to hold my marbles in, why, Vl 
keepa stiif upper lip; praps 'Il say ‘thankee,’ praps I won't.’ As for 
Governor Barxum, L never seed aman so starched on a sudden. He 
seemed troz with royalty, like a dead hog in a Nova Scotia winter. But 
for me,—well, I sot in my chair like any ostrich feather in the Maids’ 
heads—as easy, and, tor all the world, as handsum. 

“Gen’ral, what do you think of our muffins?” said Grecious Majesty. 





holding a box inside a box, until there’s no end on ’em,—Lin a’ possum, 
that’s all. At last, he said, ** You'll stay here ” 
agin the Governor held vy 


I began to rile agin—but 
lp his finger. 











By-am-by comes a whote cloud of Maids-ofhonour. © 


1, such walking 
nosegays of lilies and reses! | telt my heart bein’ cat up like an apple— 
vad a slice being served out all round. 

Well, if 1 didn’t thi they’d eat me! Yes; I'm a sea-sarpent, if I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


didn’t think my time was come; for they all ran at me—with their arms 
out—like a flock of tow at corn. ‘Vl kiss him,” says one—** No, me 
first.” savs another—* Do think it,” said a third—* [1] kiss him, if I 
die tor it.” screeched : th: and so they pulled me trom 


ne to another 
—and kissed, and kiss uk kissed—you would have 
snacking altogether. 

about the world; and have be 


it is therefore my intention to 


thougut there was 
a thousand cart-wlups 2 
Ihave been a good « 
ladies in all quarters 
graphical avcount of kissing; beginning with our own dear Yankee 
Doodle girls, and ending with the Britishers. 


| 

1 kissed by the | 
WW rite y ia Yeo | 
| 


Bat todo this—and wit 


Queen Victoria is a w to receive me—I must take auother sheet of | 
paper. 

LETTER THE SECOND. 
TOM THUMB PHILOSOF > ON KISSES—IS INTROD Po: 9 


ROYAL 
PRESENCE. 

American as 1 an— - citizen of the smartest nation of creation, 
’tisu’t for me to find fault with the gals of free Columbia. 
truth is mighty, and wi ‘ir | 
Theretore, | caimot say icl 


Nevertheless, 
jay will whip her weight in wild cats. 
1 for the kissing of America. Governor 
Barnum tells me that | oughtn’t to give any ‘pinion of the matter till I 
get back again, with all my snull-boxes and tooth-picks, and pencil cases 
of crowned heads about me: when the kisses will be a different matter, 
as the royalty of Rurope will be saluted through me. But this [must 
say; the kissing of Ainerica, of my own conutrywomen, was terrible 
cautious; nothing more than what you might call respect with the chill 
off. But then, Barnuin says, | was nobody; and gals don’t kiss nobodies 
like somebodies. For all that, ma little riled when I thinkof it. For 
I remember, how at New York they used to look at me, and mince round 
and round me, aud pat their hands under my chin, as if Twarn’t a human 
cretur, but a gooseberry bush, and they were afraid of their fingers. 
And then the boldest on “em kissed me short and not at all satisfactory ; 
for all the world as if they thought they was doing me a service, and not 
themselves an honour. ie find me rayther different when I get 
back, L calculate; so they'd better practise a little afore I come among 
‘em. 

Now in England kissing is mighty hearty. The gals arn’ta bit ashamed 
on it. Lshall say no more here about the Maids-ot-Honour as kissed me 
aiillion times in the Palace, but speak of the ’Gyptian Hall, where I 
was kissed four thousand times a day, which is only allowing eight kiss- 
es a piece for every female: some on ‘em took more—some less, but lm 
striking the averages. [ had when I was first showed there, tarnation 
pretty dimples; and in a mouth, my cheeks was as smooth as an apple. 
The dimples was kissed out; run away with by the lips of the ladies. I 
often said to Barnum, ‘ Governor, this is by no means the Cheshire. I 
feel my face is wasting away with so much kissing; melting slick like a 
sugar-plum in a baby’s mouth. Tell you what itis; if I’m to lose my 
cheeks, Lought to make something by ‘em. Therefore, it’s my opinion 
you should alter the price, in this way. “ Themas only looks, a shilling ; 
them as kisses, eighteenpence.”” Ouce or twice—for to be kissed eight 
different ways by tive hundred females is nation hard work—once or 
twice, | thought I'd have a notice writ, and hung about my neck; sich a 
one as | seed ata flower-show, with these words—“ Admire, but touch 
not.” I contess it; now and then I used to be riled; used to say to my- 
self, ‘‘ Have you nobody at home to kiss; that you will put on your bon- 
nets and pattens to come and kiss a little gentleman in public?” But as 
I _ afore; take the people altogether, English kissing is mighty plea- 
sant. 


in Scotland I was ouly kissed outright at private parties. 
a man of honour, I say nothing. 
es at me through their fingers. 

Was kissed tarnation in France. Rayther disagreeable in one particu- 
lar, as the ladies so very often left the paint upon my nose. 

Talking of France, it’s a wonder I'ma single man, For when the 
king of the French heard from Barnum that [ had got the fortin I have, 
I’m darned if he didn’t say he must have me for one of the Princesses. 
Now, being atrue republican, that didn’t suit my book at all. “ No, no,” 
says [to Barnum; “ don’t mind the Princesses kissing me now and then, 
when I’m in a good temper, but I'd as soon run upon a snag as upon the 
marriage service. Seen too much of life, and been kissed a little too 
much round the world for that.” So I escaped—cut slick from the Tuil- 
eries—going off in Barnum’s hat-box. 


Of that, as 
In public, the ladies used to blow kiss- 











Well, I did think that I should give a whole account of all the kissing 


| I’ve gone through, but on second thoughts it can’t be done here, no how. 

|} The subject is so full—as Barnum says—that I can’t do it justice ina 

little book, so L intend to make it a big history, by itself, with picturs of 

| the ladies, with their lips made up jest as they attacked me; made up 

| LOW pe aking like rose-buds, and now as if l was a cake ata pastry-cook’s, 

.| made for nothing but to be eaten 
| = 


. Its wonderful to a man with my ex- 


/enp and sarcer—and said—* Geta pint of small Hominy grits ; 


Afore LT could answer, [ could see Barsxem’s eye burnin on me like a 
blue-light. “Steady, Gen’ral; mind what vou’re about. Mail 
leadin question. 
Laws.” 





ins 1s a 
Steady; or she has you high and dry upon the Corn 
Though the Governor only scrooged and quivered b seyea 
little, | could see he meantall this. Whereupon, L jist bobbed my tongue 
agin my cheek, as much as to say tohim, “ Of allthe days 1 was born, it 
wasn't yesterday.” 
* Whatdo you think of our muffins ?”” again axed Gracious Majesty. 
Whereupon, [ smiled down the corners of my mouth inte my w iistcoat 
pockets, and answered by asking, ** What, Gracious Majesty, do you think 
ofour Hominy Cakes ?” ; 
“Hominy Cakes, Gen’ral! I never heard of ’em,” said Gracious Mus 
jesty. . 
L was jist going to cry out, where was you born ?—when I remembered, 
in Kinsington Gardens. So Ll ouly said—* Never heerd of Hominy Cakes! 
You never say so?” 


“Upon my honour, Gen’ral,” says Gracious Majesty, laying her white 
hand solemn on the tea-caddy. 


Whereupon [clears my throat, as if I was goin to speak in Congress, 


| and stretchin out my right hand—for an Honour Maid near me run for my 


a pint of 
sifted Indian meal; a tea-spoontul of salt; three table-spoonfuls of fresh 
butter; three eggs; three table-spoonfuls of strong yeast; a quart of 
milk; a salt-spoonful of pearl-ash salaratus’—and here I stopt short. 

“* Well, Gen’ral,” said Gracious Majesty, ‘and when I have got these, 
what then?” 

“Why, then, Gracious Majesty,” 


—said I— my mother will show you 
how to mix em. 


The dear old critter’s in London, and any arternoon is 
at your service; providin always with the compliment of a coach-and-six 
to bring her, where the flag flies, at the front gate,” for L was determined 
to have no more of the back-stairs. 

Upon this Gracious Majesty larfed so hearty, and showed such rows of 
pearls, they'd have shined better in her crown than the rael ones, I’m 
certain. ‘ Gen’ral, you’re very good, Um much beholden to you,” said 
Gracious Majesty, and agin she larfed ; and the Honour Maids larfed too, 
though in course, smaller than their {missus. And now, seein 1 was 
making my way like any liner, I thought I’d give the repubtic a turn, and 
do no harin neither to the British. So 1 said,— Gracious Majesty, if 
you'd like to eat the real Hominy Cake in airnest, I allot that you had 
better eat it at Uncle Sam’s fireside. You've a nice little steamer, and in 
the suminer go paddlin’ about the sea, to blow away the cares of state ; 
and take out the marks that etarnally wearin that heavy crown must bring 
upon your tender forehead.” And here, I thought to myself, crowns 
ought to be well lined with bank-notes to make ’em fit at all easy. “Yes, 
Gracious Majesty, you and your husband—and I will say this to his face, 
a very fine young man he is, and I doubt not, a tarnation good shot with 
arifle—you go to France, and eat frog-pies with Louis Philippe, and it’s 
only my hope that that cunnin critter (for he’d skin a weasel without 
wakin him) won’t some day eat up all the molasses, and give you nothin 
bat the basin” —(if I’d said Spanish liquorish instead of molasses, could 1 
ha’ been a grain nearer the truth ?)—* You go and visit the King of the 
French, and the Duke of Cobourgers, and the King of the Prushys, and 
sich like, why not some summer get up the steam, and jist run over to 
take a bite of Hominy Cake with the Yankees?” 

a 

[ We extract the following from the “ S. S. S. Philosophy,” a little book 
just published at Lowell, by Messrs Merrill and Heywood, from the pen 
of the author of “Kate in Search of a Husband,” “ Jessie’s Flirtations,” 
&c.] 

Apsectives.—Adjectives are the most expressive part of speech, 
for they convey meaning where there is no sense. 

Womay’s Courace.--Woman never stands out in open, frank and 
fearless bold relief, with her intellect sharpened en the teachings of 
custom and habit, and supported by courage equal to meet an untried 
emergency, but she has been dragged into the position by some string to 
her heart. 

Femarte Rerornmers.—When a woman, from disappointment, want of 
attraction, or otherwise, gives up all hopes, or forswears matrimony, she 
has gained a diploma to use up her surplus sympathies on public objects, 

Aums.—To help human beings to live—to give them hopes, employ- 
ment and responsibility—to stamp them with the mark of manhood, and 
show them that they too, can go forth, struggle, seek and win the prizes 
of life, is the best, the noblest kind of alms. 

Sarcasm.—Some people vent their ill-humour in sarcasm upon the 
whole world; and the disgorgement, like the effect of an emetic upon 
the physical system, restores the tone of their minds to the usual 
equanimity. 


Biiss.—To sensitive, refined, nervous temperaments, there are two 
ecstasies—ever transient, always ridiculous, and sometimes painful— 
which divest the spirit from the body, and give the soul a glimpse of 
bliss, the most delicious and intoxicating of which humanity is suscep- 
tible. 

To fall in love at first sight, without desire or reflection, and to inhale 

exhilarating gas, earth has no bliss beyond. : 
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R. WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


From Mr. Sumner’s Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard 
University. 

(Mr. Sumner in this Address takes for his theme a snat - — oe. 
tinguished sons of Harvard University, who have lately _— the , * An 
nature, viz: Mr. John Pickering the scholar ; Mr. Josep af sat Be e a 
rist; Washington Allston the Artist, and Gas = Aen pot wan rer) 
We have already given the portion which relates to 
Jurist. ] oe 

Let us now reverently a yproach the grave of the In other w a or- 
der of time, we were eo fe to mourn first. Wuitttam nope chyna 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, died in the month of October, 1842, aged sixty-two. 


DEPARTME 





It is by an easy transition that we pass from Allston to pers e. 3 % _ 
were friends and connexions. The monumental stone w pe : s a 
last resting-place of the Philanthropist was designed by. ~~ —.. . 
physical organization they were not unlike, each gee. a me ne * : 
tibre which hardly belongs to the Anglo-Saxon stock. There were In both 


the same sensibility, delicacy, refinement, and truth, illumined by highest | lege, and that with it the state would be elevated, and the means of hap- | 


aims; and the colouring of Allston finds a parallel in the Venetian richness | 

the style of Channing. : ’ 
“a npn of him as the Divine, although his labours might well | 
have earned that title also. It is probable that no single mind in our age 
has exerted a greater influence over theological options. ' But I nd | 
these by, without presuming to indicate their character. It w ere far bet- 
ter, on this occasion, to dwell on those Christian labours which should not 
fail to find favour alike in all churches, whether at Rome, Geneva, Can- | 
terbury, or Boston. ee | 

His dod co influence has been widely felt and acknowledged. : His | 
words have been heard and read by thousands, in all conditions of life, | 
and in various lands, whose hearts have been. touched with gratitude to- 
wards the meek and eloquent upholder of divine truth. An American | 
traveller, at a small village on one of the terraces of the Alps, in the Aus- | 
trian Tyrol, encountered a German, who, hearing that his companion was | 
from Boston, inquired earnestly after Channing,—saying, that the diffi- | 
culty of learning the English language had been adequately repaid by) 
the delight of his writings. A distinguished stranger, when about to visit | 
this country, was told by a relative not less lovely in character than ex- 
alted in condition, that she envied him his journey, “ for two objects that 
he would not fail to see,—Niagara and Channing.” We have already ob- | 
served, that a critic of art has placed him in a grand American triumvirate 
with Allston and Washington.* More frequently, he has been associated 
with Washington and Franklin; but, unlike Washington, he had no en- | 
signs of command; unlike Franklin, he was never elevated to the pin- | 
nacle of foreign office. It is probable that since them no American has 
exerted an equal influence over his fellow-men. And yet, if it be asked 
what single important measure he has carried to a successful close, I could | 
not answer. It is on character that he has wrought and is still producing 
incalculable changes. " 

From the retirement of his study he has spoken to the nations and to 
mankind, in a voice which has made itself heard in the most distant places, | 
and whose influence, pleading the cause of gentleness, of righteousness, | 
and of peace, is felt by thousands on whose souls las never fallen either | 
his oven or written word. He is the herald of a new and greater age | 
than any yet seen in the world’s history, when the Sword shall yield to | 
the Pen, when the Gorgon countenance of Force, hardening all that it 
looks upon, shall be dazzled into imbecility by the effulgence of Christian 
Truth. While he lived, he was ever, through good report and evil re- | 
port, the champion of Humanity. “ Follow my white plume, said the | 
chivalrous monarch of France, as he plunged into the thickest of the vul- 
gar fight. “ Follow the Right,” more resplendent than plume or oriflamme, 
was the watchword of Channing. , ; 

I have called him the Philanthropist, the lover of man,—the title of 
highest honour onearth. “I take goodness in this sense,” says Lord Ba- 
con, “the affecting of the weal of men, which is what the Grecians call Phi- | 
lanthropeia. ..... This of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the | 
greatest, being the character of the Deity ; and without it man is a busy, 
mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of vermin.” +t Lord 
Bacon was right. Confessing the attractions of Scholarship, awed by the | 
majesty of the Law, fascinated by the beauty of Art, our souls bend with 
involuntary reverence before the angelic nature that seeks the good of his 
fellow-man. It is through him that God speaks. On him has descended 
in especial measure his divine spirit. God is love, and man most nearly 
resembles him in his diffusive benevolence. In heaven, we are told, the 
first place or degree is given to the angels of love, who are termed Sera- 
phim; the second to the angels of light, who are termed Cherubim. 

It must be confessed with sorrow, that the time has not yet come, 
when even his exalted labours of benevolence can find equal acceptance 
with all men. And now, as I undertake to speak of them in this pres- 
ence, I seem to tread on half-buried cinders. 1 shall tread fearlessly ; 
trusting to be loyal to the occasion, to my subject, and to myself. In the 
language of my own profession, I shall not travel out of the record; but | 
I trust to be true to the record. It is fit that his name should be affec- | 
tionately commemorated here. He was one of us. He wasa son of the | 


University, and for many years connected with its government asa teach- 


er, and as a Fellow of the Corporation. To him, more, perhaps, than 
to any ether person, is she indebted for her most distinctive opinions. 
His name is indissolubly connected with hers ;— 

“ And when thy ruins shall disclaim 

To be the treasure of his name, 

His name, that cannot fade, shall be 

An everlasting monument to thee.” } 

I have called him the Philanthropist ; he might also be called the Mo- 
ralist, for he was the high expounder of human duties; but his expo- 
sition of duties was no common service in the cause of humanity. His 
morality, etherealized and sublimed by Christian love, fortified | confir- 
med by Christian righteousness, was applied with unhesitating frankness 
to the people and atfairs of his own country and age. He saw full well, 
that it were vain todeclare, in general terms, the blessings of right and 
the misery of wrong, unless the special wrong was pointed out which 
ought to be eradicated. A general morality is apt to be inefficient. 
Tamerlane and Napoleon might both join in general praise of peace and | 
condemnation of war, and entitle themselves to be enrolled, with Alex- | 
ander of Russia, as the members of a Peace Society. And many people 
satisfy their consciences by the utterance of general truth, warmed, per- | 
haps, by rhetorical effort, without venturing or caring to apply it practi- 


to bring his morality to bear distinctly and pointedly upon the world. | 
Nor was he disturbed by another suggestion, which the moralist often 
encounters, that his views were sound in theory, but not practical. He | 
well knew that what is unsound in theory must be vicious in practice. 
He did not hesitate, therefore, to fasten upon any wrong be discerned, 
and attach to ita mark, which, like that of Cain, can never be wiped 
from its forehead. His Philanthropy was Morality in action. 

As a M oralist, he knew that the highest happiness could be reached 
ouly by following the right ; and as a lover of man, he sought on all oc- | 
casions to inculcate this as a supreme duty. He strove to impress upon | 
states and nations the important truth, that they were amenable to the | 
same law as individuals. This proposition, if universally recognized, | 
would open the gates of a new civilization. It is the vague and imper- 
fect acceptance of it that is the source of national sins. The principles 
of morality, after they have possessed themselves of the individual, slow- 
ly pervade the body politic ; and it is not uncommon to listen to the sug- 
vestion, that the state and individual are governed by separate laws of 
right,—that the state may do what an individual may not do. In com- 
bating this pernicious fallacy, Channing did important service to the 
state. He has helped to bring government within the circle of Chris- 
tian duties, and has instructed the statesman that there is one unbending | 
rule of Right, binding alike on public and private conscience. This truth 
cannot be too often proclaimed. The pulpit, the press, the school, the 
college, should render it familiar to our ears, and pour it into our souls. 
Beneficent nature joins with the moralist in declaring the universality 
of God’s laws ; the flowers of the field the rays of the sun, the morning 
and evening dews, the breezes that fan our cheeks and bear rich argo- 
sles trom shore to shore, the careering storm, all that is on earth,—nay, 
more, the system of which this earth isa part, and the infinitude of the 
Universe in which our system dwindles to a grain of sand, all declare one 
knowing no distinction of persons, of numbers, of masses, 


ot size. 
While Channing « ommended the truth, he recoguized with especial fer- 
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vour the rights of men. He saw in our institutions, as established in 
1776, the grand oulenasings ates of Human Rights, distinguishing us from 
other countries. It was this idea, which, first appearing at our nativity as 
a nation, shone on the path of our fathers, as the unaccustomed star in 
the west, which twinkles over Bethlehem. 

Kiadred to the idea of Human Rights was that other, which appears 
so often in his writings as to seem to inspire his whole philanthropy, the 
importance of the Individual Man. No human soul was 80 abject m con- 
dition as not to find sympathy and reverence from him. He confessed 
his brotherhood with all God’s children, although separated from them by 
rivers, mountains, and seas, although a torrid sun had left on them an un- 
changeable Ethiopian skin. Fillec by this thought, he sought in all that 
he did to promote their elevation and wey ee He longed to do 
good, to be a spring of life and light to his fellow-beings. “ I see no- 
thing worth living for,” he said, “ but the divine virtue which endures and 
surrenders all things for truth, duty, and mankind.”* 

In the cause of education and of temperance he was an earnest laborer. 
He saw how essential was knowledge to a people who governed them- 
selves,—that without it the right of voting would be a dangerous privi- 


piness infinitely diffused. His vivid imagination saw the blight of in- 
temperance, aud exposed it in glowing colours. In these causes he was 
sustained by the kindly sympathy of those among whom he lived. 

But there were two other causes in which his soul more than any other 
was engaged, particularly at the close of his lite, and with which his 
name will be indissolubly connected ;—I mean the etforts for the abolition 
of those two mighty Heathen Institutions, Slavery and War. Fain 
would I pass these by, on this occasion ; but not to speak of them would 


been carefully removed. . . 
And, first, as to Slavery. His attention was particularly drawn to this 
by his residence early in life in Virginia, and at a later day for a season 
in one of the West India islands. His soul was moved by its injustice 
and inhumanity. He saw in it an infraction of God’s great law of Right 
and of Love, and of the Christian precept, ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” He regarded it as contra- 
ry to the law of nature; and here the Philanthropist unconsciously 
adopted the conclusions of the Supreme Court of the United States, speak- 
ing by the mouth of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, ¢ and of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, at a later day, speaking by the mouth of Mr. Chief 
Justice Shaw.} hie 
With these convictions, his duty as a Moralist and a Philanthropist did 
not admit of question. He saw before hima giant wrong. Almost alone 
he went forth to the contest. On his return from the West Indies, he first 
declared his views fromthe pulpit. Ata later day, he published a book 
entitled Slavery, the most extensive treatise on any subject from his re 
Other publications followed, down to the close of his life, among w rich 
was a prophetic letter, addressed to Henry Clay, against the annexation 
of ‘Texas, on the ground that it would entail upon the country war with 


| Mexico, and would extend and fortify slavery. It is important to men- 


tion that this letter, before its publication, was read to his classmate Sto- 
ry, who listened to it with admiration and assent; so that the Jurist and 
the Philanthropist here joined in upholding benign truth. 

In his defence of the liberty of the African race, he always invoked the 
great considerations of justice and humanity. The argument of economy, 
which is deemed by some minds the only one pertinent to the subject, 
never presented itself to him. The question of profit and loss was ab- 
sorbed in that of right and wrong. His maxim was, “ Any thing but sla- 
very ; poverty sooner than slavery.” But while he exhibited this insti- 
tution in the blackest colours of reprobation, as inhuman, unjust, unchris- 
tian, unworthy of an age of light and of a republic professing freedom, 


his gentle soul found no word of harshness for those whom birth, educa- 
| tion, and custom have bred in its support. He was implacable towards 


wrong ; but used soft words towards wrong-doers. He looked forward 


| to the day when they too, encompassed by a moral blockade, invisible to 


the eye, but more potent than navies, and under the influence of increas- 


ing Christian light, diffused from all the nations, shall have the maguani- | 


mity to acknowledge the wrong, and to set their captives free. 

Atthe close of his life, he urged with peculiar clearness and force the duty 
—it was of duties that he spoke—of the Northern States to free themselves 
from all support of slavery. To this conclusion he was driven irresistibly 
by the ethical principle, that what is wrong for an individual is wrong for a 
state. Noson of the Pilgrims would hold a fellow-man in bondage. Con- 
science forbids it. No son of the Pilgrims can help, through his govern- 
ment, to hold a fellow-man in bondage. Conscience equally forbids it. 
We have among us to-day a brother who, reducing to practice the teach- 
ings of Channing and the suggestions of his own conscience, has liberated 
the slaves which have fallen to him by inheritance.§ This act finds a 
response of gratitude and admiration in all our hearts. In asking the 
Free States to disconnect themselves from all support of slavery, Chan- 
ning wished them to do, as States, what Palfrey has done asa man. At 
the same time he dwelt with affectionate care upon the Union. He 


sought to reform, not to destroy; to eradicate, not to overturn; and he | 


cherished the Union as the mother of peace, plenteousness, and joy. 
Such were some of his labours in behalf of human liberty. As the 


mind dwells upon them, it instinctively recalls the parallel exertions of 
John Milton. He, too, was a defender of liberty. His Defence of the 


| People of England drew to him, living, a wider homage than his sublime 


epic. But Channing’s labours were of a higher order, more instinct with 
Christian love, more truly worthy of renown. Milton’s Defensio pro populo 
Angelicano was in behalf of the political freedom of the English people, 
supposed at that time to number about four and a half millions. It was 
written after the “ bawble” of royalty had been removed, and in the con- 
fidence that his cause was triumphantly established beneath the protect- 
ing genius of Cromwell. Channing’s Defersio pro populo Africano was in 
behalf of the personal freedom of three millions of his fellow-men, who 
were held in abject bondage, none of whom knew that his eloquent pen 


was pleading their cause. The labours of Milton caused his blindness ; | 


those of Channing exposed him to the shafts of obloquy and calumny. 


How truly might the Philanthropist have exclaimed, in the exalted words | unattempted in practical life. 


of the Sonnet to Cyriac Skinner,— 
‘ What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side.’ 
The same spirit of humanity and justice, which animated him in de- 





INTELLIGENCE. 


highest injunctions. And is it right for nations to continue a usage, de- 
fined and established by a code of laws, which is monstrous and impious 
in individuals? The conscience answers, No. 

_It will be perceived that this view of the character of war leaves un- 
disturbed that sublime question of Christian éthics—existing only in 
Christian ethics—whether the right of self-defence is consistent 
with the meekness, the longsuffering, the submission of Christ. Chan- 
ning thought it was. It is sufficient that war, when regarded as an insti- 
tution, sanctioned by the law of nations as a judicial combat, raises no 
such question, involves no such right, When, in our age, two nations, 
after mutual preparations, continued perhaps through many years, appeal 
to war and invoke the God of battles, the voluntarily adopt this unchri 
tian umpirage of right; nor can either side strongly plead the overruling 
necessity, on which alone the right of self-defence is founded. Self-de- 
fence is independent of law ; it springs from the tempestuos urgency of 
the moment, which brooks neither circumscription nor delay. Define it, 
give it laws, circumscribe it by a code, invest it with form, refine it by 
vnunctilio, and it becomes the Duel. And modern war, with its invumera- 
le tules, regulations, limitations and refinements, is the Duel of Nations. 

But these nations are communities of Christian brothers. War is, there- 
| fore, a duel between brothers.* In this light, its impiety finds apt illus- 

tration in the Past. Far away in the early period of time, where the un- 

certain hues of Poetry blend with the serener light of History, our eyes 
discern the fatal contest between those two brothers, Eteocles and Poly- 
nices. No scene fills the mind with deeper aversion; we do not inquire 
which of them was in the right. The soul says, in bitterness and sorrow, 
both were wrong, and refuses to discriminate between theirdegrees of guilt. 
| A justand enlightened public opinion, hereafter regarding the feuds and 








| be to present a portrait from which the most distinctive features had | wars of mankind, shall condemn both sides as wrong, shall deem all wars 


| as fratricidal, and shall see in every battle-field a scene from which to 
avert the countenance, as from that dismal duel beneath the walls of Gre- 
| cian Thebes. 
| To hasten this condition of the public mind Channing beneficently la- 
| boured. With asoul that kindled at the recital of every act of magnani- 
mous virtue, of every deed of self-sacrifice in a righteous cause, his clear 
| Christian judgment saw the mockery of what is called mili glory, 
whether in ancient thunderbolts of war, or in the career of modern con- 
quest. He saw that the fairest flowers cannot bloom in a soil moistened 
| by human blood. He saw that to overcome evil by bullets and bayonets 
| was less great and glorious than to overcome it by good. He saw that 
| the courage of the camp was inferior to the Christian fortitude of patience, 
| resignation, and forgiveness of evil,—as the spirit which scourged and 
| crucified the Saviour was less divine than that which murmured, “ Father 
| forgive them, for they know not what they do. 

With fearless pen he arraigned that giant criminal, Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Witnesses came from all his fields of blood; aud the Pyramids of Egypt, 
the coast of Palestine, the plains of Italy, the snows of Russia, the fields 
of Austria, Prussia, of all Europe, sent forth their uncoffined hosts to bear 
testimony against the glory of their chief, and to call for the abolition of 
| that institution in whose service they miserably perished. Never before 
| was grand offender arraigned by such a voice, in the name of humanit 
and freedom. The sentence of degradation which Channing has passed, 
| confirmed as it will be by the coming generations, shall darken the name 
| of the warrior more than any defeat of his arms or compelled abdication 
| of his power. 

By these labours Channing has enrolled himself among the benefactors 
ofthe werld. He has heralded the coming of that glad day, which Litera- 
ture, with generous speech, Commerce, with white-winged ships, and 
Science, with fiery engines of speed and magical net-work of human 
thought, are all hastening, when the inimical distinctions of countries shall 

| disappear, when the swollen nationalities of the earth, no longer vexed 
| by x passions of mankind, shall subside to one broad level humanity, 
| illimitable and without bound ;”’ as the mountain waves, which seem to 
| peer into the skies, sink, when the storm is lulled, to an undisturbed ex- 
| panse, wherein are mirrored the sun and stars in all the imagery of hea- 
ven. 
These causes Channing upheld and commended with rare eloquence, 
| both of tongue and pen. From lack of point, and the firm divisions of a 
more logical mind, he is to be judged less by single passages, sentences, 
| or phrases, than by the continuous aud harmonious treatment of his sub- 
ject. And yet everywhere the same spirit is discerned. His style was 
not formal or architectural in its shape or proportions; but natural and 
fluent, like a river. Other writers seem to construct, to build their 
thoughts; but his are an unbroken rolling stream. -If we should seek a 
parallel for him as a writer, we must turn our backs upon England, and 
repair with our Jurist to France. Meditating on the high thoughts of 
Pascal, the persuasive sweetness of Fénelon, the constant and compre- 
hensive benevolence of Castel St. Pierre, we may be reminded of Chan- 
ning. 
| With few of the yhysical attributes which belong to the orator, he was 
an orator of surpassing grace. His soul tabernacled in a body that seem- 
| ed little more than a filament of clay. He was small in stature; but 
when he spoke, his person seemed to dilate with the majesty of his 
thoughts; as the Hercules of Lysippus, a marvel of ancient art, though 
not more than a foot in height, revived in the mind the superhuman 
| strength which overcame the Nemean lion ;— 
“ Deus ille, Deus; seseque videndum 
Indulsit, Lysippe, tibi, parvusque videri 
Sentirique mgens.”’ t 
His voice was soft and musical, not loud or full in its tones; and yet, like 
conscience, it made itself heard in the inmost chambers of the soul. His 
| eloquence was that of gentleness and persuasion, pleading for religion, 
| humanity, and justice. He did not thunder or lighten. The rude ele- 
mental torces furnish no proper image of his power. His words descen- 
ded, like sunshine, upon the souls of his hearers, and under their enial 
| influence the hard in heart were softened, while the closely hugged man- 
| tle of prejudice and error was allowed to fall to the earth. 

His eloquence had not the form and fashion of forensic efforts or par- 
_liamentary debates. It ascended above these, into an atmosphere as yet 

Whenever he spoke or wrote, it was with 

the highest aims; not for display, not to advance himself, not for any 
selfish purpose, not in human strife, not in any ignoble question of dollars 
and cents; butin the high service of religion and benevolence, of love 
of God and man. Here, indeed, are the highest sources of eloquence. 
| Eloquence has been called action; but it is not this alone; it is action, 
action, action, in noble, godlike causes, for the good of all. It cannot be 











| 


fence of liberty, also inspired his exertions for the abolition of the barba- | displayed, po wre perfection, in a personal pursuit of dishonest guar- 

Fi, Ae srg ; : ; . stnti ? = * is deen Cecelia " » le- | dians, or a selfish strife for a crown; notin the defence of a d 

cally in life. This was not the case w - Phil: st. | rous Institution of War. When I call war an institution, I mean the le- | dians, « > 3 murderer 
! s not the case with our Philanthropist. He sought galized, technical war, sanctioned, explained and defined by the law of | or im invectives hurled at a conspirator. These are not the highest 


uations, as a mode of determining questions of right. I mean war, the | founts of eloquence. y 
arbitrator, the umpire of right, the Ordeal of Battle, deliberately continu- with flowers, that fringe their sparklin 


ed in this age of Christianity and civilization, as the means of justice be- 
tween nations. Slavery is an institution sustained by our private muni- | 
cipal law. War is an institution sustained by the law of nations and the | 
custom of mankind. Both are relics of the early ages, and have their | 
root in violence and wrong. 
And here the principle, already considered, that nations and individu- 
als are bound by one and the same rule of right, applies with unmistaka- 
ble force. Our civilization brands the Trial by Battle, by which justice 
in the early ages was determined between individuals, as monstrous and 
impious ;|| and it refuses to recognize any glory in the successful com- 
batants. Christianity turns from the scenes of strife, as abhorrent to her 


* Channing’s Works, Vol. IL., p. 175. 

+ The Antelope, 10 Wheaton’s Rep. 211. 

¢ Commonwealth v. Aves, 18 Pick. 211, where it is judicially declared, 
that “ slavery is contrary to natural right, to the principles of justice, hu- | 
manity, and sound policy.” This has become a part of the jurisprudence 
ot Massachusetts. 

§ Hon. John Gorham Palfrey, Secretary of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, received twenty-two slaves, by inheritance, on the death of 
his father, in October, 1843. They were on a plantation in Louisiana. | 
He lost no time in taking the necessary steps for their manumission. His | 
petition to the legislature of Louisiana for permission to set them free | 
within the State was laid on the table by a numerous vote. — 
many impediments, and at considerable cost, he persey ered in his deter- 
mination, and by a personal visit to the State speeded the act. Eighteen 
fellow-men, who had been slaves, have been established by his benefi- 
cence in Massachusetts and New York. Four others have been allowed 
to remain, as freemen, in Louisiana. : 

|| Montesquieu calls it monstrous. Esprit des Lois, Liv. 28, cap. 20. | 
Aun early king of the Lombards, Luitprand, recognized its impiety, while 
he vindicated it on the same ground on which the institution of war is 
sometimes maintained. “Sed” propter consuetudinem gentis nostre 
Longobardorum legem impiam vetare non possumus *  Mauratori, Rerum 
Italic. Seript., Tom. 2, p. 65. 


The waters may flow through meadows enamelled 

g surface; but the stream descen- 
ding from the mountains, whose tops of dazzling whiteness are hidden in 
the heavens, will burst with fresher and more powerful current on its 
way to the sea. 

Such was our aig” pate pe As he advanced in life, his enthusiasm 
seemed to brighten, his soul put forth fresh blossoms of hope, his mind 
opened to new truths. Age brings experience; but, except in some few 
constitutions of rare felicity, it renders the mind indifferent to what is 
new, particularly in moral truth. The last months of his life were passed 
amid the heights of Berkshire, with a people to whom may be applied 
what Bentivoglio said of Switzerland,—* Their mountains become them, 
and they become their mountains.” It was to them that he volunteered, 
on the Ist August, 1842, to deliver an address, in commemoration of that 
great moral victory, the peaceful emancipation of their slaves in the 
West Indies by the British Government. These were the last public 
words from his lips. His final benediction, ere he was yet translated, 
was on the slave. His spirit, as it took its flight, seemed to say, nay, it 
still says, Remember the Slave. ; F 

Thus have I attempted, humbly an affectionately, to hold before you 
the images of our departed brothers, while I dwelt on the great causes 


| in which their lives were made manifest. Servants of Knowledge, of 


Justice, of Beauty, of Love, they have ascended to the great Source of 
Knowledge, Justice, Beauty, Love. Each of our brothers is removed ; 
but though dead, yet speaketh, informing our misunderstandings, strength- 
ening our sense of justice, refining our tastes, enlarging our sympathies. 
The body dies; but the page of the Scholar, the interpretation ot 
the Jurist, the creation of the Artist, the beneficence of the Philanthropist, 
cannot die. , 

| have dwelt upon their lives and characters, less in grief for what we 
have lost, than in gratitude for what we so long possessed, and still retain, 
im their precious example. In proud recollection of her departed child- 








“Plato civile bellum esse putat, quod Greci gerunt adversus Grecos. 
Christianus Christiano proprius junctns est, quam Civils Clv1, quam frater 
fratri.”"—Erasmi Epist., Lib. XXIL., Epist. 16. 

t Statius. Silv.. Lib. LV., Ex log. 6. 
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ren, Alma Mater might well exclaim, in those touching words of parental 
grief, that she would not give her dead sons for any living ones in Chris- 


tendom. Pickering, Story, Allston, Channing! A grand Quater- 
nion! Each, in his peculiar sphere, was foremost in his country. 


Each might have said, what the modesty of Demosthenes did not forbid 
him to boast, that through him his country had been crowned abroad. 


Their labours were wide as the Commonwealth of Letters, Laws, Art, | ted to some participation in the higher employments and distinctions of | 


Humanity, and have found acceptance wherever these have dominion. 
Their lives, which overflow with instruction, teach one great aud com- 
manding lesson, which speaks alike to those of every calling and pur- 
suit,—not to live for ourselves alone. They lived for Knowledge, Justice, 
Beauty, Humanity. Withdrawing from the strifes of the world, from the 
allurements of office, and the rage for gain, they consecrated themselves 
to the pursuit of excellence, and each in his own vocation, to beneficent 


| ‘The Boston boy may become President of the United States—the young 
native of Halifax or Quebec can never be any thing but a member of au 
Executive Council, with some paltry office, paid by a moderate salary. 
The contrast is very striking, and well deserves the grave consideration of 
those who may not regard it as too high a price to pay for the unwaver- 
| ing attachment of British North America, that its youth should be admit- 


the empire. I have known men, who, as Loyalists, left the old Colonies, 
) aul died in the Provinces, undistinguished and unknown beyond their 
| borders—while their cotemporaries, scarcely their superiors in intellect, 
| or more successful up to the points where the coutlict of principle com- 
| pelled them to diverge, occupied the foremost ranks in the Republic. 
| There are men now, in North America, who, if these Provinces were 
States of the Union, would be Generals, Senators, Governors, Secretaries 


—-=) 





them, in name, or dress, or banner, something to mark the Province 
whence theycome. Try a frigate or two on the same principle; call one 
of them the “ Nova Scotia ; man her with the hardy fishermaedt who tine 
| our sea coast, and hoist the Mayflower beneath the Union Jack, when she 

goes into action. Those regiments may flinch in the hour of trial, but 
no man who reads this letter, from Fundy to Michigan, will believe it— 
that ship may sink, but there is not a Nova Scotian, who would not Ya- 
ther go down in her, than have her flag disgraced. From the heads of 
| those regiments, and the quarter decks of those ships, the fiery spirits of 
| 





North America would pass, if they were worthy, into the higher grades 
of both services: they would be to us what the Academy of West Point 
isto the youth of republican Ainerica, schools of instruction and disci 
pline ; and then we ae be prepared, not to envy our neighbours, bat 
| to meet them on the frontier, or on the coast, when the meteor flag of 





labours. They were all philanthropists ; for the labours of all have pro- | of State, or Foreign ambassadors. I have seen and heard those who fig- England was unfurled. 


moted the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

In the contemplation of their generous, unselfish lives, we feel the in- 
significance of office and wealth, which men so hotly pursue. What is 
office ? and what is wealth? They are the expressions and representatives 
of what is present and tieeting only, investing their possessor, perhaps, 
with a brief and local regard. But let this not be exaggerated ; let it not 


be confounded with the serene fame which is the reflection of high labours | 
The street lights, within the circle of their nightly scin- | 
tillation, seem to outshine the distant stars, observed of men in all lands | 


in great causes. 


and times; but gas-lamps are not to be mistaken for the celestial lumi- 
naries. They who live only for wealth, and the things of this world, tol- 
low shadows, neglecting the great realities which are eternal on earth 
and in heaven. After the perturbations of life, all its accumulated pos- 
sessions must be resigned, except those alone which have been devoted to 
God and mankind. What we do for ourselves perishes with this mortal 


dust; what we no tor ofhers lives in the grateful hearts of all who have | 


felt the benetaction. 
sume such a fame. 
in heaven. 

The grand fundamental law of Humanity is the good of the whole 
human tamily, its happiness, its development, its progress. In this cause, 
Knowledge, Jurisprudence, Art, Philanthropy, all concur. ‘They are the 
influences, more puissant than the sword, which shall lead mankind from 
the bondage of error into that service which is perfect freedom. 


Worms may destroy the body, but they cannot con- 
It is fondly cherished on earth, and never forgotten 


“ Hee tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem.””* 


Our departed brothers join in summoning you to this gladsome obedience. 


Their examples speak for them. Go forth into the many mansions of the 
house of life: scholars! store them with learning; jurists! build them 


— 


with justice ; artists! adorn them with beauty ; philanthropists! let them 
resound with love. Be servants of truth and duty, each in his vocation. 
Be sincere, pure in heart, earnest, enthusiastic. A virtuous enthusiasm 
is always self-forgetful and noble. It is the only inspiration now vouch- 
sated to man. Like Pickering, blend humility with learning. Like 
Story, ascend above the present, in place and time. Like Allston, regard 
fame only as the eternal shadow of excellence. Like Channing, bend in 
adoration before the right. 
and wisdom of hope. Mindful of the Future, do not neglect the Past; 
awed by the majesty of Antiquity, turn not with indifference from the 
Future. True wisdom looks to the ages before us, as well as behind us. 
Like the Janus of the Capitol, one front thoughtfully regards the Past, rich 
with experience, with memories, with the priceless traditions of truth and 


virtue ; the other is earnestly directed to the All Hail Hereafter, richer | 


still with its transcendent hopes and unfulfilled prophecies. 

We stand on the threshold of a new age, which is preparing to recog- 
nize new influences. The ancient divinities of Violence and Wrong are 
retreating to their kindred darkness. The sun of our meral universe is 
entering a new ecliptic, no longer deformed by those images of animal 
rage, Cancer, Taurus, Leo, Sagittarius, but beaming with the mild radi- 
ance of those heavenly signs, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

“ There ’s a fount about to stream, 

There ‘s a light about to beam, 

There ’s a warmth about to glow, 

There ’s a flower about to blow ; 

There ’s a midnight blackness changing 
luto gray 5 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way. 


* Aid the dawning tongue and pen ; 

Nid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it paper; aid it, type ; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play ; 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way.” 

The age of Chivalry is gone. An age of Humanity las come. The 
Horse, which gave the name to the first, now yields to Man the foremost 
place. In serving him, in doing him good, in contribution to his welfare 
and elevation, there are fields of bloodless triumph, nobler far than any 
in which Bayard or Du Guesclin ever conquered. Here are spaces of 
labour wide as the world, lofty as heaven. Let me say, then, in the 
benison which was bestowed upon the youthful knight—Scholars ! ju- 
rists! artists! philanthropists! heroes of a Christian age, companions of 
a celestial knighthood, “ Go forth, be brave, loyal, and successful !” 

And may it be our office to-day to light a fresh beacon-fire on the vene- 
rable walls of Harvard, sacred to Truth, Christ, and the Church,{—to 
Truth Immortal, to Christ the Comforter, to the Holy Church Universal. 
Let the flame spread from steeple to steeple, from hill to hill, from island 
to island, from continent to continent, till the long lineage of fires shall 
illumine all the nations of the earth, animating them to the holy contests 
of Know epee, Justice, Beauty, Love. _ 

—_- 
COLONIAL POLICY. 
From Mr. Howe’s second letter to Lord John Russell. 


Apart from questions of internal administration, upon which I conceive 
that enough has been already said, there is another aspect in which our 
North American Provinces should be viewed—their external relations to 


+ 


the Parent Country, and to the Empire at large. 


man would consider worthy of some reflection, and of active interference 
in their behalf. Passing over, forthe preseut, somejquestions of internal im- 
provement, and others of political organization, in which the interference 
ofthe Mother Country would materially strengthen and elevate the whole 
group, let me ask your Lordship to consider whether, in all that relates 
to the general concerns of the Empire a wiser use may not be made of the 
intellectual and physical resources of this continent, and whether a wi- 
der field may not be opened for the emulation and honourable aspirations 
of its public men. 


To understand the importance of the subject, as it has again and again | 


presented itself to my mind, it will be necessary for your Lordship to 
fancy yourself a Colonist, looking abroad, on the one side, at the fields of 
ambition and influence presented by the Empire of which he is a mem- 
ber ; and, on the other, at the positions achieved by the most humble citi- 
zens of the neighbouring United States. The saddening reflection with 
which he withdraws his eye, to contemplate the narrow range of Provin- 
cial ambition—the lowly walks in which he is condemned to tread—the 
limited circle of influence, beyond which he can never hope to rise, wouid 
be felt in its full force by your Lordship, if you were a British American, 


even though your popular qualities were questionable, and the strength | 


of your wing untried. 

Let me illustrate the subject by a few simple contrasts. An Anglo- 
Saxon youth, born in Massachusetts, may rise through every grade of of- 
fice till he is governor of his native state. A youth, born in "Nova Scotia. 
may do the same, with the single exe eption of the highest position, that of 
Governor: but if he is denied this distinction, he may, de facto, govern his 
country, as leader of her councils, if he possesses the foremost mind of the 
Provincial Administration. So far there is imequality of condition, which 
leaves to a colonist little to envy or desire—but, the highest point once 
reached, he must check his flight and smother his ambition; whilst the 
young Republican may continue to soar, with p ospects expanding as hie 
uscends, until long after his contemporary across the border, weary of the 
dull round of provincial public life, has ceased to hope or improve. in 
full vigour of manhood, and with a rich maturity of intellect, he reaches 
that elevated station, to which he has been wafted by the suffrages of 
twenty millions of freemen. ’ 


Eneis VIL, 852.—Dryden, in hig translation of this passage, introduces 
an element which is not in the original :— 
“ The fettered slaves set free, 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee!” 
Voices from the Crowd, by Charles Mac kay. 
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- ihe legend on the 
The present legend js 


‘ 


early seal of Harvard University was 
Christo et Ecclesia.” 


‘Veritas,’ 


; sult is that the two millions of North Americans are practically excluded, | 


( ; Regarded in this as- | 
pect, there is much that may be done for them—much that a wise states- | 


ure in the State Legislatures, and in Congress; and, with a few excep- | 


| tions, (formed by the inspiring contlicts and great questions of a vast coun- 
| try), L could have picked their equals from among her Majesty’s subjects, 
| on this continent, at any time within the last ten or tifteen years. 
| ‘The old Loyalists died contented, and their descendants in these Pro- 
| Vinces, are loyal and contented still—but, my Lord, should not a wise 
Statesman anticipate the time, when these contrasts will sink deep into 
the Provincial mind—when successive groups of eminent and able men 
will have lived, anddrooped, and dedoohegeloen;tiaeen, entdlaiddioel 
beyond the narrow contines of a single province ; when genius, with its 
plumage Hattering against tle wires, feeling itself“ cabined, cribbed, cou- 
| tined,” may raise a note of thrilling discord, a maddening ambition, to be 
| caught up and re-echoed by a race, to whom remonstrance and conces- 
| sion may come too late ? 
| For obvious reasons, my Lord, ldo not dwell on this topic. A dull man 
would not understand me, but there is that within your Lordship’s own 
| bosom which can tell you, ina throb what we teel and what we want. A 
| few simple touches are all that are required, or Lam mistaken, to deeply 


interest you; and, when once your generous nature, and acute under- 


| standing, are excited to activity, the paths of honourable emulation will | 
beopen, and all ground of complaint removed. I do not disguise from your | 


Lordship that there are difliculties surrounding this subject—it is my pur- 
| pose to discuss them fairly ; because, upon the Colonists should rest, in 
) such a case as this, not only the burthen of complaint that a grievance 
exists, but the task of explaining how it may be removed. 

The population of North America cannot be short of two millions. With 
{a boundless extent of territory to occupy, and abundance of food, our 


' » will increase ; » close of the prese e ‘vy. even if | . . ‘ iy Z 
people will increase, by the close of the present century, even if no | ment may be recruited from the Colonies, let me direct attention to the 


| general plan of emigration be superinduced on our present system, to 
twelve millions. ‘To incorporate these twelve millions with the empire 


| ployments of the empire must be open to them, and the highest privile- 
ges of British subjects conferred. If this cannot be done, a separate na- 
| tional existence, or an incorporation with the United States, are dangers 
to be gravely apprehended. 


can be so deeply interested in the honour and unity of the Empire, as to 


preserve them “ in the bonds of peace,” and make them attached and ! is yearly 
By conterring upon them the advantages of | of foreis 


| loyal subjects of the Crown. 


{ 


| self-government, and control over their own internal affairs, a most im- | aye the 


| portant advance has been made towards the achievement of this happy | 


consummation. 


feeling, which must inevitably arise out of the practical exclusion of the 
| population from the official employments and higher honours of the em- 
| pire. 


But it may be asked—are they so excluded? Seats in Parliament— 


the Army—the Navy—the Diplomatic and Civil Services of the State are 
| open to all—there is no legal barrier, no rule of exclusion. In theory 
| this is truae—in practice it is utter fallacy. Look around, my Lord, upon 
| those departments, and while hundreds and thousands of English, Irish, 
jand Scotchmen, throng them all, not twenty North Americans can be 
found. 


|W ide range of Imperial employmeat. Why is this? 
our young men are deficient in courage, enterprise, or ambition—it can- 
not be that the prizes to be won here are more brilliant and attractive. | 
There must be a reason for it, and the reason lies on the surface. Our 
youth have no patrons—no Parliamentary, or family, or official interests 


}equal. They are not on the spot to seek for commissions that are bes- 
! towed for the asking ; 


commendations besides ability and good conduct are required. The re- | 


! 
as the twelve millions will be, by-and-bye, if no provision be made for 
their peculiar position and claims. 

Suppose a young North American to euter the Army with an English- 
man of the same age. In nine cases out of ten, by the possession of 
more ample means, the latter would rise by purchase over the head of 
the former, merit being equal. But if the Englishman were the son of a 
Peer, or of a member of Parliament—if lis family had interest at the 


| 


| 


° ° 4 ° ° } 
And now is the time, before there is any wide spread 


| on due retlection, to be impracticable. 


| Turning to the civil service of the State, we find the Colonists practi- 
| cally excluded, Some of them hold subordinate places in the Imperial 
Departments, whose branches extend into the Provinces in which they 
reside; but the higher positions, even in those, are generally engrossed 
by natives of the Mother Country, who have had the good fortune to en- 
joy Parliamentary or family influence. Of this we should not complain, 
if we had the same means of pushing our fortunos home, or in other por- 
, tions of the Empire. There is one Department, to employment in which 
| we fancy we have a peculiar claim—the Colonial Oitice.—Your Lordship 
jmay be startled ; and others, who have never given the subject a thought, 
jmay be disposed to sneer. But there have been, occasionally, worse 
| Clerks and Under Secretaries than North America could have supplied, 
| Within my political remembrance. From the Bench, the Bar, the Legis- 
| lature, abundance of material could be selected, to give to that De vart- 
| ment a character for efficiency which it has rarely enjoyed ; and to jem 
around it a degree of confidence that it can hardly hope to attain, while 
the leading minds produced by the great countries committed to its care 
are practically casledol from its deliberations. I could quote twenty 
| cases, in which one North American, by the Colonial Secretary’s side, 
would have preveuted much mischief—scores of exciting and protracted 
controversies, that might have been closed by a single Despatch: and 
L have listened to and read speeches in Parliament, which the merest 
political tyro in the Provinces would be ashamed to deliver. I fee}, my 
Lord, that this is bold speaking, and delicate ground; but I shall be 


much mistaken in your Lordship’s noble nature, and in the improved or- 


ganization of the Colonial Office, under Earl Grey, if olfence is given. 
Before touching upon the means by which this very essential Depart- 


grounds of my belief, that an important preliminary step should first be 


| taken. 
—to make them feel and think as Englishmen, it is clear that all the em- | 


The concessions made to these Province provide ouly for their inter- 
nal Administration. All their external relations—with each other, with 
the Mother Country, and with the Empire at large, still remain to be 


ede 4 qort (dealt with by the Imperial Parliament; and the question naturally arises, 
Surely, then, it is a point of policy well z 


Cultivate alike the wisdom of experience | worthy to be resolved by British statesmen, how these North Americans | 


whether the time has not arrived when they are fairly entitled to some 
representation in the National Councils? Your Lordship may be sur- 
prised at the suggestion, but weigh this matter calmly. North America 
ly as mach interested in every question of commercial regulatiou— 
ign policy—of emigration—religious equality—peace aud war, as 
; » inhabitants of the British Isles. If she were an independent na- 
tion, besides controlling her internal government, she would protect her 


own interest in the arrangement of them all. Did the Provinces form 


discoutent, clamorous demand, to anticipate, and provide for a state of | States of the American Union, they would have their representation in 
| Congress; and would influence, to the extent of their quota, whatever it 
was, the national policy. Now, my Lord, is it too much to ask of those 


who desire to avert any such change of position, that analogous privile ges, 
suited to our circumstances and claims, should be conferred? Is it not 
better that the Mother Country should magnanimously take the initiative 
in this matter, before clamour and discontent prevail—before factious 
spirits seize upon a theme admirably adapted for popular declamation ? 
My object, my Lord, is not to sound a key note of unnecessary «lurm, 
but to anticipate the dissonance that may possibly arise. I wish to put 


There are more Englishmen in the Post Office, and Custom De- | an end at once and forever, to the fears of the timid within our own bor- 
partment of a single Province, than there are Colonists in the whole | ders, and to the hopes of adversaries beyond them. 


| desire to come 


It cannot be that | promptly to a state of things which all parties may acknowledge as mu- 


tually satisfactory, and recognize as permanent. Lam weary of hearing 
English politicians speculating on the probabilities of separaticn—of see- 
ing American sympathies excited by the vain hope of Colonial disaffee- 
tion. IL would that foreigners should see and feel that British Americans 


or influence, to push them forward in the race, or to render competition have nothing to complain of, and nothing to desire—that they have ob 


tained a position by peaceful loyalty and moral suasion, which their neigh 


and they cannot hope to succeed, where other re- | bour only won, by a disruption of old ties, and by the painful sacrifices of 


a bloody revolution. 
But, it may be said, if you desire representation in the Lmperial Parlia- 


| ment, you must be prepared to part with your local legislatures, and to 
| submit to equality of taxation. 


Nothing would be fairer, if equality of 
representation was the thing sought—but this, for obvious reasons, would 
be an impolitic demand; and any scheme to carry it out, would be found, 
To place in the House of Com- 
mons Representatives from all the Colonies, in proportion to their popu- 
lation, territory, and varied interests, would be to swell their numbers to 


Horse Guards, or in a County or Borough which sustained the adminis- | amob—to throw upon that body all the business now despatched by the 


| tration, the young Colonist, if he did not fall in some well fought field, 
(as most of my countrymen have done, who have tried the experiment, ) 
would be distanced in the race, and retire in old age on a Subaltern’s or 


Colonial Assemblies, would clog the wheels of legislation, even through- 
out the year. Representation in this sense, and to this extent, then, is 


| not what | desire—but a moderate degree of moral and intellectual! com- 


| Captain’s half-pay, while his more favoured competitor became a General | munication between North America and the Imperial Parliament; which, 


| of Brigade. This, my Lord, whatever may be said of it, is practical ex- } 
| clusion from the Army. Ina few solitary instances, higher positions may | 
have been won, but they are exceptions which prove the rule. 

In the Navy, merit has, perhaps, a fairer chance—as promotion is not 
purchased; but still interest and influence are there all-powerful: and a | 
young Colonist, on the deck of a British frigate, does not feel that itis a| 

fair stage where there is no favour. I grant, that in either service, some | 
| gallant exploit—some exhibition of rare personal valour or conduct, would 
| attract notice, and confer distinction—but the opportunities do not occur 
every day: aud when they do, and when they are seized, I doubt if the 
exploits of the young Colonists, friendless and alone in the world, will fi- 
gure as largely in the Official Despatch, as they would if his uncle were a 
Lord of the Admiralty, or his father member bor Bristol. | 
But, it may be said, the Colonist, without fortune or interest, stands | 
upon an equality with the Englishman who is no better off. This may | 
| be true, but yet does not improve our position, or weaken the argument | 
—it reduces us to a level with the lowest class of Britons, but does not | 
raise us to an equality with the better classes, or with the New England- | 
'ers over the border. The time is fast approaching, or I am much mista- | 
! ken, when Englishmen will consider it as disgraceful to sell a Commission | 
|in the Army as they would to sell aseat upon the bench—when merit, and 
not interest, will be the rule in both services; and when, having ceased | 
to eat dear bread for the benefit_of a few, they will not vote heavy 
Army and Navy Estimates, without the great body of the people are freely 
admitted to an equal participation in the patronage and yromotion main- | 
tained by their expenditure. When that day arrives, wl it may be near- 
er than we think, the Colonists will have nothing to complain of—until it 
| comes, some steps should be taken to remove all ground of complaint, 
j and to associate North Americans with the habitual defence of the British | 
iflag. I must confess that I feel a degree of diffidence in offering sugges- 
| tious on a point, which for its full elucidation would require some pro- 
fessional information and experience ; but there is one passage in British 
| history that may furnish something like a precedent. 


When the Highland Regiments were raised, the districts whence they | 


were drawn were generally disaffected. The embers left, when two 
unsuccessful rebellions had been trodden out, were still smouldering, and 
ready to be rekindled—Jacobite songs were the prevailing literature of 
the glens: and broadawords were bequeathed from father to son, with 
the dying injunction, that they were only to be used in defence of “ the 
| King over the water.” \ | 
highlands with the rest of the Empire—to make their hardy mountain- 


Chatham saw, that to incorporate the Scottish | 


eers loyal British subjects, it was ouly necessary to give them something | 


to de, and something to be proud of; to direct their chivalrous valour 
upon a foreign foe—to let them win laurels and fortune under the House 
of Brunswick. The experiment was regarded as hazardous at the time, 
| but how nobly the result confirmed the sagacity of the great statesman. 


On alinost every battle field for the last ce utury, the prowess of these | 


Scotush Regiments has shone conspicuous The tales, told on their re- 
turn. by maimed but honoured veterans, of the heights of Abraham—ot 
Evy pt—Toulouse—V ittoria and Waterloo, have superseded the exploits 
of Charles and bonnie Dundee. The Regiments in which their fathers 
land brothers had served, were readily recruited from the ardent youth 
born among the heather. Glenco and Culloden were forgotten—a new 
spirit pervaded the Highlands ; and, even to the extremity of the “ blac k 
north.” the fusion of the Scottish race with “the Southern’ is ac- 
knowledged on all hands to be complete. 


Now, my Lord, try some such experiment in North America. Raise 


two or three Regiments—train Colonists to command them—let it be un- 
derstood that, in those corps, merit only leads to promotion; and give 


while it left all our existing machinery in full operation, would render 
that machinery more perfect ; and, without investing us with any share of 
political influence that could by possibility excite jealousy at home, would 
yet secure to us, at least, the means of explanation, remonstrance and 
discussion. Suppose that five North American Colonies were permitted 
to elect, in the following proportions, either through the Legislatures, or 
by the body of the constituency, men of talent, enjoying public cenfi- 
dence :— 

Canada, 3; Prince Edward Island, 1; Nova Scotia,2: New Bruns- 
wick, 2; Newtoundland, 2—total, 10. 

Now, my Lord, would not sucha concession as this—gracefully be- 
stowed, almost before it was asked for, strengthen the Empire? Would 
it not put republicans and sympathizers hors de combat, without a bayo- 
net or a barrel of powder? It would be worth half a dozen of citadels ; 
and, on the day that those ten members took their seats in the House of 
Commons, you might withdraw thousands of men who are kept here at 
an enormous expense, to defend a country, the population of which, too 
happy for discontent, would guard with spirit the privileges thus peace- 
fully secured. 

But, my Lord, I do not put this moderate demand on the footing of a 
favour—to my mind, it bears the semblance of simple justice. In every 
session of Parliament, measures are discussed, in which the Colonists are 
deeply concerned. Many times, within the last twenty years, the Colo- 
nial trade has been deranged—Colonial interests sacrificed ; and our views 
have been often strangely misinterpreted and misunderstood. If the 
general welfare were promoted, our sectional interests of course should 
not have stood in the way; but even in these cases where you are right 
and we are wrong, we would yet have the security of consultation— 
discussion—remonstrance. We would say, with becoming fortitu de, 
“ Strike, but hear us.” 

Take the recent case of the repeal of the Corn Laws. Of that measure 
[highly approve. As a youth, just entering into public life, 1 denounced 
the Corn Laws; and when they were doomed, I smiled at the fears ex- 
pressed in Canada and elsewhere, and rejoiced with all my heart. But, 
my Lord, even a good measure hardly reconciles us to the fact, that the 
commercial relatious and settled business of two millions of people 
should be dealt with, even in a wise and philosophic spirit, without their 
exercising upon the discussion, or the result, the slightest influence. 
Take another case. The North American Provinces might have been 
plunged into & war, arising out of the annexation of Texas, or the settle- 
ment of the Oregon question, without, perhaps, having the slightest in- 
terest, or desire to participate, in either quarrel. Happily such calamities 
were averted by the dignified firmness and moderation of the Imperial 
anthorities—but similar controversies with foreign powers may arise, and 
may not always be so satisfactorily adjusted. The Colonial Legislatures 
do not pretend to meddle with any of these disputes : but is it reason- 
able to ask millions of Britons to take up arms—to suspend their com- 
merce—to beat their ploughshares into swords, in a quarrel, upon the 
growth and deadly termination of which, they have never been consult- 
ed: and which they have had no power to influence or avert. 

The presence of sucha body of men, as [ propose, in Parliament, 
would remove this ground of complaint; if they were outvoted, we should 
at least have the satistaction to reflect, that they had been heard In 
some cases, their reasoning would probably prevail, to the modification 
of a bad measure, or the improvement of a good one—in others, they 
would be convinced, and would take pains to satisfy their constituents of 
the wisdom and sound policy of the course pursued. They would per- 
form the double duty, of m ngling Colonial sentiment and opinion with 
the current of debate, and of reconciling the Colonists to the decisions 04 
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Peslienath. This they would do, if only permitted to s eak and ane | abstract constitutional dogmas, and laying the foundation of that separa- 
upon Colonial, or rather on Imperial questions; but if allowed a larger | tion and disruption of the colonial empire which would be sure to follow. 
latitude, even in the discussion of purely — a boon | — If the two great alternatives of a confederation of the Provinces and a 
times, exercise a salutary and temperate influence. hey would—from | Colonial representation in Parliament were presented to the Colonists as 
judgment, conciliatory manners, and cultivated taste, they would ( : ryparae hat, i ae 

‘the very fact of their isolation, and impotence as a party—from their being | permanent measures, we are of opinion that, in a majority of cases, the 
strangers from a far country, with no interest in the matter ; trained in @ | real and true friends of British connexion would prefer the latter, and 
different school, and accustomed to examine similar questions with other the opponents of British connexion the former. We say in a majority 


: : * 5 near stimes rd amidst the 

Hights, _ from > sree A agar pr nc ge ee eg ot Sh pour oil | of cases—not in all—for we are aware that some honourable and high- 
din of party conflict. e S vas > . z - ‘ 
upon > rat »led waters Kf oo A respect for their intentions, when | minded loyalists are favourably disposed to a confederation. 


they failed to convince by their eloquence. 4 If a confederation of the North American Provinces were acceded to. > 
If these men—fairly tried on the great arena—were found to possess similar measure could not be refused to the West India islands, nor Ww i.e 


Z . : , sines vher tter 

- -bate, ready pens, and habits of business, where could be : AES ane + ccinineaion i i 
ares: pews to a pie | strengthen the Colonial Office? Their different governments and settlements of Australia and Van Dieman’s 
c te) 


local information and knowledge of detail, could not well be surpassed | Land, all of which would be creating so many rival Englands accord- 
—their sympathy with the population of the countries to be dealt with ing to the theory of the Abbe dé Pradt; but if the whole sent mem- 
would not be suspected ; and the double responsibility felt, to pean 9 bets, to Parliament, there would be an identity instead of a diversi- 
on the one side, and on the other, to the people a’ hom — ee eed ty of interests; a member from Yorkshire would feel the same interest in 
probably return to pass the evening of their days, would insure t 1e most , 

vigilant and enli htened discharge of their public duties. : And, my Lord, the Huron railroad that a member from Canada would do; and the Co- 
would it be nothing to have these men returning, every tew years, trom | |onial member would feel equally identified with every county improve- 
such scenes and employments, to mingle with and give © wor ee *°"| ment in the three kingdoms. The bonds and ligaments of connexion 
ciety of North America? How invaluable would be their experience— wend he dveue alates bane aaliaiiien senienhimmenbbe. 


how enlarged their views—how familiar their acquaintance with the . j hy thie 
rules of Parliament, and the usages of the Constitution; but above all, Nor need the accumulation of members from all the colonies be dread- 


how sound their faith in the magnanimity and honourable a of|ed. Mr. Howe is content with ten members from North America. 
T se veter vat > ke ‘ * 2 
ya brethren | Leai 0 are 4 hese vete a —— become + 4 ne The West Indies ought to be content with the same number; so ought 
the Provincial Legislatures when questions of difficulty arose, and w , hag a go " 
embellish social lite by the refinement of their mauners, and the fruits of the colonies beyond the Cape of Good Hope.* One member might per- 
their large experience. ‘haps be given to Bermuda and another to the Cape, and the aggregate 
| 4 } schiv e ! . 
But, they would not all return. Some, it is to be hoped. richly en-' would then be as tollows:— 





dowed by nature, and improved by study, might win the favour os their ontls Amsortons..«ss feo we, sare yl Sethe Dau tay 10 
Sovereign and the contidence of Parliament, and rise to the higher posts | SS ea Se rR rere ere ee eee 10 
and employments of the State. If they did not, it would be because they | Beyond the Cape of Good Hope...... -..--- -- +++ 0222-022 10 
were unworthy, and their countrymen could not complain—it they did, Bermuda a oe rs Oe IS oot PI oo ge an te 1 
the free participation of North Americans in the honowrs and rewards ot | A NINN sinh dng oud cned £40846 eenadees Cadets ee, Tes 1 


the Empire, would be proved and illustrated ; and afield would be opened | a 
to our youth, which would enable them to view with indifference the | 39 
prizes tor which their republican neighbours so ardently contend. 


. : : The whole number of members sent to Parliament from Eng- 
Mark, my lord, the effects which this system would have upon our che wae er a Tah a 


Legislatures, aud uponour people. Is there a young man in North Ame- | land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 18 .2..4-.00sessecce cece — 
rica preparing for public life, who would be contented with the amount Adding from the Colonies—.......------+-- Se were ccece escesse - 
of study, aud the limited range of information, not more than sufficient i" ; ere 
to enable him to make a figure in his native Province ?—Not one—they Will make a total of—.. 2.2... 2.2.2.0. ee eee eee cee eee cee eee 690 


No evil could possibly be apprehended from this small addition to the 
collective wisdom of the nation, while the deliberations of Parliament 


would ever have before them the higher positions to be achieved, and the 
nobler field of competition on which they might be called to act. They 
would feel the influence of a more lively emulation—and subject them- 
selves to atraining more severe. Our Educational Institutions would ; 
improve—a higher standard of intellectual excellence would be created ; rendered more harmonious by their presence. 
and not only in society would the influence be felt, but in the Courts— | The little adjuncts, or clap traps, for colonial favour proposed in ad 
the Press—and in the Provincial Parliaments, would there reign a purer ition, by Mr. Howe, viz., the manning of a few ships-of-war by the colo- 
taste, and a more elevated style of discussion. 

These are a few of the advantages, my Lord, which L,believe would . , 
fiow from this concession. The views I entertain might be variously illus- | raising a regiment or two with some distinctive badge or dress, like the 
trated, and explained with more accuracy of detail; but 1 feel that your | Highlanders, may not be without their effect; and would, perhaps, if 
— oe and that ouce gents * Aogd vapid ee agg rae ithe main plan were adopted, be comprehended in its details. 
standing and acute perception will enable you to master the stbject. . . : : , a 12. ramai 
There are other enite, which, at fitting occasions, | may take the liberty | The local legislatures an all the colonies would, of course, remain un- 
to press upon your Lordship’s notice; but in the meantime, beg you to | touched ; they indeed will be required for local wants, and the whole 
believe, that, however ates my views may appear, or homely the style | machinery of colonial government should go on as at present. These 
in which they are expressed, | have but two motives—a sincere desire to ; z 
see your Lordship a successful Minister, and North America indissolubly 
connected with the British Empire. 

My father left the old Colonies, at the Revolution, that he might live | the members who cross the Atlantic, and pass a great portion of the 
and die under the British flag. I wish to live and die under it too; but 1 | year in England in the service of their native province. 
desire to see its ample folds waving above a race worthy of the old ban- |° 
ner, and of the spirit which has ever upheld it. I know North America 
well; and [am assured, that, while a feeling of contiding loyalty is very 
general, there is as universal a determination to rest satisfied with no in- | constituents in Canada or Nova Scotia, on the merits of a bill, while that 
feriority of social or political condition. We must be Britons in every | bill was passing through any one of its stages in the House of Commons. 
inspiring sense of the word: hence my anxiety to anticipate every gene- . is 
rous aspiration—and to prepare the way for the full fruition of Imperial | 


privileges, which I trust will leave to my Countrymen nothing to com- | the Mother Country and the Colonies, and that affinity of sentiment, af- 


would be strengthened, and the actions of the whole empire might be 


nists, and giving the command to natives of the colonies; as well as 


| colonial legislatures might find it advisable—as the members of the 


| British Parliament serve without pay or emolument—to vote a salary to 


Ocean steam navigation, and the invention of the electric telegraph, are 
potent adjuncts to this scheme. A member might frequently consult his 


The measure, in fact, would tend to produce that fusion of the people of 


plain of, and nothing to desire. Should your Lordship, to whom, as a | fection and regard, which would cause the entire British heart to beat 
Colonist, I feel we are largely indebted, adopt my views, I shall be amply | with joy. 
repaid—should you reprove my boldness, or question my sagacity, it will | es 
not lessen the sincerity with which I subscribe myself, 
With mach respect, your Lordship’s obedient, 
And very humble servant, 
Nova Scotia, October, 1846. JOSEPH HOWE. 


We have given in another part of this day’s impression, a portion of 
; Mr. Howe’s second letter, and recommend the whole subject to the con- 


sideration of our colonial readers. 





The Mexican War.—In our last we stated that Gen. Taylor was march- 


MARRIED, at Washington, D. C, on the “evening: of the Sth Januz oh by the Rev. 
Smith Pyne, Rector ot St. John’s Church, T. Ni rman Pattersen, U. 8. Navy, to Maria 
Montresor, second daughter of the late Col. R. D. Wainwright, U. 8S. Marine corps. 

DIED, in Poughkeepsie, on the 9th January, JULIA DUANE, only child of Charles 
James Livingston, of New York. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 106. 
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ing with all his disposable force upon Victoria, with a view of mak- 





ing a demonstration on San Luis Potosi in a direction nearer the sea 
coast, leaving garrisons at Camargo and Monterey ; while Gen. Worth oc- 
cupied Saltillo with 1500 men, and Gen. Wool Monclova and Parras with 
/2500 more. Gen. Patterson was to march, in fact did march, from Ma- 
tamoras towards Victoria with all the force that could be spared from 





= | 





- | the Lower Rio Grande. 
| News, however, has been brought to New Orleans, that SantaAnna, who 
COLONIAL REPRESENTATION, was supposed to be firmly entrenched at San Luis, and waiting to be at- 

Nova Scotra.—Mr. Joseph Howe, the leading radical of Nova Scotia, has | tacked there, had suddenly broken up from his stroughold and marched 
written and published two letters to Lord John Russell on the philosopny | °" Saltillo for the purpose of overwhelming and dislodging Gen. Worth 
of that abstruse subject, Colonial Government. The first letter mainly with a very superior force. So rapid was Santa Anna's march, and so 
relates to what is called “ Responsible Government,” and we therefore nearly had he approached to Saltillo, that Gen. Worth found it necessary 
to send expresses after General Taylor urging his return. 

Fears indeed are entertained that he could not return in time, and that 
Gen. Worth may have sustained some serious reverses. The latter, however, 
if he found his position untenable at Saltillo, might retreat with tolerable 
safety to the strong mountainous pass called the Rinconada, which is situat- 
lonial office be given to colonists of intelligence and integrity, as well as ed between Saltillo and Monterey. This pas is seyoecenhed teens on 
1ed | does a curve amidst the mountains, resembling a ram’s horn, and heice its 


pass it by as the Irishman did the shilling when he was in search of a 
guinea. The second letter contains matter of a more practical quality, 
and offers suggestions which, whether adopted or not, are entitled to some 
little notice. He proposes that the people of the colonies should be more 
thoroughly identified with the parent state; that situations in the co- 





in all other departments ; that the army and navy should be more ope1 : 
| name—to be so strong that 1500 good troops can defend it for a long 


to them; and that the North American colonies at least, should be re- a St os 4 
| time against a very superior force. Gen. Worth might maintain himself 
| there until reinforcements reached him. Ifthe population of Saltillo be 
| so fierce and hostile as is represented, he would not be willing to sustain 
a siege from Santa Anna within its walls. Defending a city against a be- 
lia—Jamaica or Caleutta—Bermuda or St. Helena. But it may be anobject | sieging force, with a hostile population and a friendly one, are two dif- 
ferent things. It was the friendly population of Monterey that enabled 
Ampudia to hold out against the American army, and to make almost his 


presented in the Imperial Parliament by at least ten members. 

These privileges do in fact, with the exception of the last, already exist, 
since every office in the empire to which a subject may lawfully aspire, 
is open to ail who bear the British name, be they from Canada or Austra- | 


worthy of consideration whether it would not be policy on the part of the 


Imperial Government to bring clever men from the colonies and put them 
own terms with Gen. Taylor. 


To comprehend the nature and purport of these movements, it is 
necessary to consult the map, and to fix the eye upon Saltillo, San Luis 
Potosi, Tampico, and Santander, or Victoria. Gen. Taylor’s new plan we 
say was to leave the main road to San Luis through the interior, and to 
reach it by a route nearer the sea coast. By these means he would re- 
ceive the co-operation of the fleet, and draw his supplies by the shorter 
route of Tampico. The advance of Santa Anna upon Saltillo must, ne- 
cessarily. disconcert this plan, and General Taylor may yet see the ne- 
cessity of concentrating all'his forces with General Worth, and fighting 
his way to San Luis through the other mountainous passes and table land of 
the interior. Santa Anna has, doubtless, taken care to leave a sufficient 
force to resist any sudden inroad from the direction of Tampico; and he 
could leave a competent army to watch General Worth, and fall back 


into situations at home, or in the other colonies, where a better field may 
present itself for their labours. Of the abilities of many of the leading 
men in the colonies we entertain the highest respect; and concur with 
Mr. Howe in believing them to be fitted for almost any humble situation. 
Certainly some of them are wanted in Downing street, if it were only to 
expel the little knot of radicals which has wound itself into the colonial 
office, and taints and corrupts almost every act emanating therefrom. But 
there might be inconvenience in finding out competent persons, who are 
residing in distant colonies, for office. If, however, ten clever men from 
North America were in Parliament, their merit would become known, | 


not only to the government, but to the country at home, and to the empire 
at large. The proposed admission, however, of ten members into the legis- 
ture would bring up for consideration the whole subject of colonial re- 
presentation; for it would be unjust, as well as absurd, to make any . . ; 
; “ again on San Luis, should General Taylor persevere with his previous 


partial distinctions among the colonies in the distribution of such honours. . ! 
Having good roads in the interior, and being well supplied with 


Colonial representation in the British Parliament has often been discussed, plan. 


and if it had been adopted in 1774 it might have averted the*American cavalry, supported, too, by a population ardent in the defence of their 

revolution. Asa great measure. or creat experiment, we prefer it infi- | Country, Santa Anna can move with great celerity, and promenade almost 
: g mei . ere: } . i A. 

nitely to a general union and confederation of the provinces, now so much | W#ere he pleases. 


In this state things at present remain, and of course furt her accounts 
are looked for with some considerable anxiety. Gen. Scott was, at the 


agitated ; and mainly because Mr. Howe’s plan, taken as a whole, would 


have a teudency to amalgamate the colonies with England—to transfuse 2 : 
the blood of the young into that of the chica én maine tent ene dete last accounts, on his route to Monterey, aud ( ommodore Perry has re 

as - é é 1 ae i an ; Ae: = : ° - 
rate and uniform body, resplendent with strength, beauty, and pertec- turned to the United States after taking Laguna, and is now in Washing 
tion! A confederation of the provinces, on the contrary, would have the |t00- From the city of Mexico we learn that Santa Anna has been elected 


effect of creating a separate and perhaps riy 








al power, contending with the * India is perhaps sufficiently represented for the present, by its own 





to th rest | , hae 

the Presidency of the republic; and the Mexican Congress seem de- 

termined to adhere to the resolution, that they will listen to no terms of 

negotiation, until the hostile fleets and armies are withdrawn from their 
territories, 

‘i mt ~~ news by the Alabama, however, announces the junction of 

yeneral Wool with General Worth; and no further intelligence is given of 

the approach of Santa Anna. ond 

THE NEW PLANET. 


In our last uumber we gave some account of the recently discovered 
planet, together with the peculiar and remarkable circumstances attend- 
ing that discovery. The existence of such a body, exterior to Uranus, 
Be long been suspected by philosophers; and the supposition was at 
ength confirmed by a series of profound calculations made by M. 
Leverrier, and the actual discovery of the luminary by Dr. Galle, of 
Berlin, with his telescope, guided by the instructions of Leverrier. 
These facts we fully detailed, and at the same time announced that pre- 
cisely the same conclusions had been arrived at by Mr. Adams of Cam- 
bridge University some months before Leverrier who had communicated 
the result of his investigations to Professor Challis and to the Astronomer 
Royal as loug ago as October, 1845. These latter gentlemen, it is evi- 
dent, from the statements which we last week copied from the London 
Atheneum, placed little faith in Mr. Adams’s revelations, and postponing 
any examination, gave time to the French Astronomer to publish the re- 
sult of his calculations, and to claim the priority in discovery. 

In that excellent work, Silliman’s Journal, for the present month, pub- 
lished at New Haven, we find a well digested synopsis of the whole case, 
from which we make the following extract. 

The annals of science show that a discovery has often been made about 
the same time in different countries, and by persons unconscious of each 
other’s labours. The present case offers another instance of this nature. 
In the Lond. Edin. and Dub. Phil. Mag., Vol. xxix. No. 197, Suppl. No., 
Dec., 1846, G. B. Airy, Esq., the Astronomer Royal, has gublnhad dllene. 
rous letters and other documents, (most of which had already appeared in 
the London Athenwum of Oct. 3, 17, 31, and Noy. 28, 1846,) proving that 
Mr. J.C. Adams, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, undertook as lon 
ago a8 1843, an investigation of the anomalies of Uranus. As a result o 
his labours, he left, on one of the last days of October, 1845, at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, a paper of which the following is an extract :— 

_ “According to my calculations, the observed irregularities in the mo- 
tion of Uranus may be accounted for by supposing the existence of an ex- 
terior planet, the inass and orbit of which are as follows :— 

Mean distance, (assumed nearly in accordance with 






Bode’s law,)...-.... J 38-4 
Mean sidereal motion in 365 1° 30-9 
Mean longitude, Oct. 1, 1845, 323° 34’ 
Longitude of perihelion, ...... 2... cecces saddempoccs 315° 353’ 
Mwceneeiey foie is Secs Scksds eles. séewatgecsees 01610 
RON 4 iN 856 665 bees ctks daneessecsctdmbgs tena 00001656.” 


If the English astronomers had now searched the Ecliptic, through but 
a few degrees on each side of the point here indicated by Mr. Adams, 
they would, with clear weather, undoubtedly have discovered the new 
planet withina week. That they did not do this, must probably be attri- 
buted to a want of confidence in the computation. Or if Mr. Adams’s 
note had then been printed, he would have secured the glory which is 
now, according to the recognized rule, due to M. Leverrier. So easily 
is a glorious opportunity lost forever! 

Thus, it appears, that if Mr. Adams had taken the memorandum he left 
with Professor Airy on thelast day of October, 1845, to the Times office, 
or to any other public journal, the honour of discovery had been his and 
not Leverrier’s. Onso small a thread do the honours of philosophic im- 
mortality sometimes hang! It is due to Professor Airy to say, that being 
now sensible of his supineness, he is using his best exertions to secure for 
Mr. Adams his due share of honour; and after reading his statements 
the conclusion is irresistible, that the investigations and calculatious of 
Mr. Adams were of the same nature and of the same value as those of Le- 





verrier; and that the only superiority of the French Philosopher over 
that of the English, consists in the former having been the first to put his 
calculations in print. So near, indeed, were the two calculations alike, 
that the supposed position of the planet was laid down within one degree 
of each other! 

If Leverrier is to have the Copley gold medal, we sincerely hope that 
some honour will be bestowed on Mr. Adams. Her Majesty might do 
this by conferring on him the honour of Knighthood. The planet was seen 
at the Observatory of Cincinnati by Professor Mitchel, on the 28th of Oc- 
tober last. Silliman’s Journal gives the following interesting facts in re- 
lation thereto. 

The new — has doubtless been seen at all the observatories in this 
country, and may be easily detected by a good spy-glass. In the Sidereal 
Messenger, Vol. i, No. 6, Prof. Mitchel, the director of the Cinciunati Ob- 
servatory, has given an interesting account of his first observation upon 
the body with the large retractor. Having received, Oct. 28th, the news 
of the discovery, he directed the telescope, soon after 6 P.M., to the re- 
gion of the heavens occupied by the planet, taking his place at the finder, 
the assistant being seated at the large telescope. “The planet was de- 
scribed as a star of the 8th magnitude. On placing my eye to the finder, 
four stars of this magnitude were seen. The first was brought to the cen- 
tre of the field of view of the Equatorial, and after examination by my as- 
sistant was rejected—a second was examined critically, and in like man- 
ner rejected. The third star, a little smaller and whiter than the other 
two, was now brought into the field of view, and instantly I heard the ex- 
clamation from my assistant—‘ There it is! there’s the planet! with a dise 
round, clear, and beautiful as that of Jupiter!’ My own eye was now 
placed to the eye piece of the great refractor, and to my unspeakable 
pleasure, i found a beautiful disc, so well defined, that without any know- 
ledge of a previous discovery, it never would have been passed over for @ 


moment.” Prof. Mitchel immediately proceeded to measure the diameter 











mother country on points of etiquette and prerogative ; splitting hairs on! powerful company in Leadenhall street. 





of the disc, six measures being made by his assistant, and six by himself; 
the mean of the whole gave 2’ +523. This is somewhat less than the result 
given by Schumacher. The real diameter of the planet is prc bably more 
than 40,000 miles. 
CONCERT OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The Apollo Saloon was very crowded on Saturday evening last, with 
all the true lovers of music in the city; we should think there were 
nearly a thousand persons present. We should judge that the subscrip- 
tion list must be almost if not quite filled, for the spacious saloon could 
not seat any more. 

In a city like New York there should be a concert room capable of 
seating from two to three thousand persons; if sucha building was raised, 
the Philharmonic Society would be sure of five hundred additional sub- 
scribers, who are now prevented from giving in their names in conse- 
quence of the impossibility of procuring seats. When is the Phillarmo- 
nic Hall going up? When will Herz commence his concert room? We 
fear all these grand schemes will end in talk, but the fact is certain that 





any capitalist erecting a building suitable to all the purposes of music, 
would be sure of a very large per centage on his risk. 

The programme for the second concert (fifth season) of the Philbar- 
monic Society was rich in great names, and the selection from their works 
showed sound judgment and fine taste. Our readers shall judge of their 
quality : 

PART I. 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat Major—W. A. Mozart. Movements—Adagio 
und Allegro, Andante, Minuetto and Trio, Finale Vivace. 
Craatina from Robert le Diable—Grace—Meyerbeer. Madame Ablamo- 
wicz. ; 
Concert Overture—op 3, (first time), by F. Bristow. 
PART IL. 
Symphony No. 6, in F major— Pastorale )—Beethoven. Movements—Al- 
legro ma non troppo, Andante molto moto, Allegro, Allegro, Alle- 


vretto. tea : 
Recit. and Cevatina, from Sonnambula—Bellini. Madame Ablamowicz. 
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Che Albion. 











First Concertina—Violin—Spohr. Mr. Ch. Henc keroth. 
Overture—Der Freischutz. Weber. 

It was with feelings of profound pleasure that we read Mozart's name 
in the programme, for we have always thought that the Philharmonic So- 
ciety neglected him in some degree. We regretted this, because we felt 
that the more Mozart is known among us, the more highly will music be 
esteemed as an art, and the more will it be loved for its highest beauties. 
Mozart’s very being was music; his every thought, action, his very life, 
from the cradle to the grave, was imbued with that divine harmony, 
which lives for us through his works, and which will make his name im- 
mortal for all time. All that is the most pure and beautiful in imagina- 
tion, finds a voice in Mozart’s music ; the grave, the gay, the tender and 
sublime, glow on his pages, breathe in his strains, to the moral and intel- 
lectual elevation of those who listen and appreciate. We would always 
have Mozart’s name in the Philharmonic bill. 

The symphony chosen supports triumphantly the humble admiration 
we have expressed. The variety of its movements, the cheerfulness of 
its moods and sentiments, the purity of its melody, the simple richness of 
its harmony, give to it a charm, a fascination altogether [alah won| 

| 

















The andante is full of exquisitely tender thought—thoughts which seem 
to chase each other, like the shadows in a dreamer’s mind; sad yet pleas- 
ing, a sort of melancholy that is not sorrow—a sadness which weighs upon 
the heart, but which it would not lose for the langh of joy. The Minuet 
and trio express a feeling which can only be felt. The finale is full of 
playful vivacity and sparkling fancies, always coming to a seeming close, 
but darting off in an unexpected way, like a coy maiden fearful of being 
caught, until the ery of “ wolf” so often repeated, makes the real close | 
disbelieved. But it ends at last; the delicious music dies from our ears to 
live in our hearts. 


The performance of the symphony was truly admirable ; it was at once | 
firm and delicate, and all the fine shades of thought and sentiment were 
charmingly and faithfully expressed. Mr. H. C. Timm conducted, and , 
his true musicianly feeling was never displayed to better advantage. His | 
was, evidently, a labour of love, and the whole orchestra seemed imbued 
with the same feeling. 

A new overture, composed and conducted by Mr. George F. Bristow 
was performed for the first time. The composer is quite a young man, 
and this is, we believe, his first instrumental work. All things consider- 
ed, the outline is very creditable to him, and proves, we think, that he 
possesses much talent, and promises much in future compositions. It is | 
too noisily instrumented, and is wanting in individuality; but there are | 
some charming points and good efforts. | 

Beethoven’s pastoral symphony commenced the second part. This | 
symphony in its various movements describes the emotions of a pure 
heart in the midst of the beautiful country ; a scene by a rivulet, with the 
murmuring and rippling of the waters, the singing of many birds, and the | 
hum of insects; a village féte, the dancing and merriment of the simple 
peasants ; a terrific thunder storm, and finally the rejoicing and thanks- 
giving of the villagers for their escape. Beethoven has depicted these | 
various subjects with a truth, a force, an individuality altogether unap- | 


proached by any other composer, and the variety of the pictures convey- 


ed to the senses, has rendered this symphony a distinguished favourite 
with the public. If it does not rank with his greatest work, yet is it 
beautiful in the extreme. 

It has never been better performed in this country. The same points 


of excellence which we have noticed in the performance of Mozart’s | 
symphony, were equally prominently displayed in this of Beethoven. 

The Overture of Der Freischutz was the last of the instrumental per- | 
formances, and beyond a doubt it was the best. In short it was one of | 
the smoothest, the most careful and spirited performances ever heard from 
the Philharmonic band, which is no inconsiderable praise. It should | 
have been honoured with an encore, but the ladies and gentlemen, long be- | 
fore the conclusion, had commenced cloaking and shawling themselves. 
an evidence of rudeness little creditable to a Philharmonic audience. 

There were two vocal pieces sung by Madame Ablamowicz. The | 
total absence of a reception when she appeared, doubtless somewhat 
discoucerted her. To say the least of it, the coldness upon the part of 
the audience was very ungallant, and far from generous. 

A viclin solo, composed by Spohr, and played by Mr. Henckeroth, «lid | 
not add much to the pleasure of the evening. This gentleman, although | 
doubtless a well informed musician, is hardly of sufficient eminence te 
play at concerts where Vieuxtemps has performed ; for in spite of a cer 


tain amount of excellence which he possesses, the involuntary compari- | tistical finish of Mrs. Kean. These features in her acting are not merely | 


sons, aside from his many glaring faults, are too unfavourable for him to | 


stand up against. 

We must, before we close, pay a just tribute to Mr. Timm for his excel- 
lent conducting. Under his control the orchestra appeared to its best ad- | 
vantage; and rarely has the instrumental performance at the Philharmo- | 
nic given such satisfaction. Every member of the band should also re. 
ceive his full meed of praise, for the spirit of honourable emulation seem- | 





ed to animate each man. 

Tue Iracuian Orera Hovse.—Nothing new has appeared at this ol 
tablishment since our notice last week. The house has been fully and | 
fashionably attended on each performance, and the music of Linda seems 
to gain much favour with the public. Of the singers we have little new 
to say. Signorina Barili continues to gain confidence, and with that great | 
essential, her powers are displayed to greater advantage. Signor Bene- 
detti maintains the high position which he at once established for him- 
self in the public opinion, and we have every reason to believe that in | 
each new part he will add fresh laurels to his wreath of fame. Signor | 


Beneventano is rising rapidly in the opinion of the frequenters of the | 


Opera House. 
The opera of Lucia was produced last night, but the early hour at 
which we go to press, compels us to postpone our notice until next week. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, Jan. 2nd, 1847. | 


Pror. Jno. W. 8S. Hows. 

Dear Sir :—The time you have given to the study of Elocution, as a| 
branch of education, and the reputation you have acquired as Professor | 
of Elocution in Columbia College, induces the subscribers and many of 
your friends, to wish the public to have an opportunity of hearing you 
read selected passages from Shakspeare, and other distinguished poets | 
and prose writers of our language. 

We believe that your readings will give pleasure to all who hear you, 
and will lead to a higher estimate of an accomplishment necessary to so | 
many in our country, and essential to all professional gentlemen ; which 
is a refined and graceful addition to our stock of simple and domestic 
pleasures, and which unites most agreeably, amusement with instruc- 
tion. | 

We hope you will be able to find the time and leisure at an early day | 
to give two or three public readings, and 


With assurances of our regard and esteem, we remain, your obedient 
servants, 
David C. Colden 
Charles King 
Jonathan M. Wainwright Jno. W. Francis 


Gulian C. Verplanck Ogden Hoffman 
Joseph H. Price C. F. Hoffman 
Edw. T. Higbee 


Wm. Cullen Bryant Wim. G. King Joseph Fowler 
Fitz Greene Halleck Jno. S. Bartlett Geo. P. Morris 
N. P. Willis 


New York, January 12, 1846 
Gentlemen,—lI have to acknowl« dge your request, that I will name a 
time to give a “few readings from Shakspeare and other distinguished 


Poets and prose writers of our language,” and assure you that such a call | severe school of the Park. We believe he 1 


from gentlemen disti ished in our community for their learning, taste, 
and influence, isa very gratifying reward for the years of labour and ap- 
plication I have devoted to the Art you have called upon me to illus- 
trate. 

With your permission I will name Tuesday Evening the 19th inst. for 
my first readings, and have engaged the Lecture Room ef the Society 
Library for the occasion. 

From the intellectual character of the audience, which under your aus- 


ices I am likely to be honoured with, I have considered that selections | 


from Shakspeare will prove most acceptable. ‘The prominent scenes ot 
“ Haier” appear to me peculiarly adapted for illustrating the advanta- 
ges you so justly associate with the art of elocution; and I farther trust 
that an attempt to embody the characters in that sublime composition, 
will be found,to combine intellectual amusement with the more elevated 
purposes of instruction. 
I am, Gentlemen, with sincere respect, your most obt. servant, 
Joun W. 8. Hows. 

To Davin C. Coinen, Esq., &c. &e. 

In compliance with the above correspondence, Mr. Joun W. 8. Hows 
will give the first reading on Tuesday Evening next, January 19, 1847, in 
the Lecture Room of * The Society Library,” Broadway. Mr. Hows will 
present on that occasion selections from 

HAMLET; 
comprising the three first Acts. After the reading a pupil of Mr. Hows, 
Mr. Wittiam W. Seymour (of Brooklyn), 
Will recite N. P. Willis’s Poem, 
Tue Dying ALCHYMIST. 
To commence at 8 o'clock. Tickets 50 cents. 


+ 


.* We beg to call attention to the advertisement in this days paper of 


Janu 


ary 16 


might have b all his sin - 
| cere well-wishers desire he should attain. ae ~ 


We have lett ourselves without space to notice the general performan- 

| ces of the Park during the week. We regret this the less as we should 

| have the unpleasant duty of being severe. We look for a greater atten- 

| tion on the part of several of the company next week. The audiences at- 

| tracted by Mrs. Mason’s performances are too important to the interests 

| of the Park, not to be conciliated by the highest efforts the company are 

| capable of exhibiting. 

| —ipeonan 

LATER FROM THE RIO GRANDE. 
Correspondence of the Express. 

Wasuinoton, Jan. 14, 1847. 

| The steamship Alabama has arrived at New Orleans. She left Brazos 

/on the 3d imst. 

| There is no especial news from Saltillo, from which it is inferred that 

| the danger of the attack was not as imminent as first appeared, when 

| Gen Worth’s express arrived for reinforcements. - 

The remains of Watson, Ridgeley, and others, Baltimoreans, arrived at 
New Orleans, in the Alabama, Lieutenant Boyle, of Washington, died on 
| the passage. 
| Dates from Matamoras, to the Ist instant. have come to hand. Since 
last advices, there have been rumours of battles, marches and counter- 
| marches—that Gen. Wool’s column was cut off, Gen. Worth’s division 
| driven back to Monterey from Saltillo, and that Taylor was shut up at 

Monterey. , 
~ Gen. Scott and staff left two days previous, in haste, for Camargo. 
Going up the river they met a steamer with the mail, bringing intelli- 
| gence that part of the corps of observation belonging to Santa Anna’s 
army had been seen near Parras, where Gen. Wool’s army was encamped, 


} 











the Mineral Springs in the island of Nevis in the West Indies. These wa- | and thatGen. Wool had joined Gen. Worth at Saltillo, as had Generals 


ters are in high repute, and persons going to a warm climate in search o 
health should pay a visit to Nevis. The accommodations at the hotel are 
excellent. 





We trust that the extracts we have made from Mr. Sumner’s address 
will be satisfactory to our Quebec correspondent. 





THE DRAMA. 
Park Tueatre.—Mrs. Mason—.Mrs. Mason was greeted on her re- 
turn to the stage on Monday evening, by one of the most fashionable, in 


telligent, and critical audiences, that was, perhaps, ever before con 


gregated within the walls of the Park theatre. Her reception was | 


perfectly overwhelming: this was to be expected from the sympa- 
thies associated with the resumption of her protession. But the first act 
had scarcely subsided, betore these sympathies were mingled with the 
more unequivocal expressions of delight und admiration elicited by her 
powers as an actress. 


There is scarcely a part in the whole range of Shakspeare’s female 


| characters more exacting on a strictly critical audience than Juliet. In 


an age where all the characteristics are the antipodes to sentiment, the 
representatives of the impassioned love-sick heroine can find but few 
affinities in the breast of her auditors, however they may admire the read- 
ing of the character. 

It is not the least among the many claims which Mrs. Mason pre 
sents, that she conciliated alike the sympathies of thejmost fastidious 
devotees of fashion, and the hypereritical prejudices of the dlasé 


| frequenters of the theatre, by the delicacy, tact, and perfectly natural style 
she has adopted. Lt is ou these points we base our fuil conviction of her | 


future perfect and decided success: she las passed the period of her re- 
tirement in a class of society from which she has extracted invaluable aid 
for her re-adopted profession. The great French actor, “ Barron,” used 
to exclaim, in the enthusiasm felt for his art, that “actors should be edu- 
cated in the lap of Princes.”” The assertion, though apparently savouring 
of presumption, is a deep philosophic truth, when the more elevated 
purposes of the stage are taken into consideration. Mrs. Mason has far- 
ther evidently sounded the depths of tragic passion, with the deep-sea- 
lead-line of adversity, and this plumbing in the well-spring of the human 
lieart, has given her tones of thrilling tenderness that we have 
scarcely ever heard surpassed. We are somewhat elaborate in tracing 
the causes, how Mrs. Mason has achieved her present position; for the 


We do uot feel disposed to enter into a strict analysis of the characters 
Mrs. Mason has yet appeared in. At the moment of writing we have 


| only witnessed her Juliet and Mariana. They were equal in excellence, 


considering the inequality of the materials atforded for the actress to work 
upon. 

We unhesitatingly aftirm, that in passages of her Juliet we have never 
seen her surpassed, Mrs. Mason possesses the adaplive taculty so com- 
monly the attendant of genius, and which in the actor is only surpassed 
by the ercative. She combines, at times, all the flashing brilliancy and 
intensity of Fanny Kemble, with the sweetness, repose, and exquisite ar 


servile imitations, they are but the embellishments she has seized up 
on to heighten the effect of her own conceptions, 
We would instance the balcony scene of Juliet as illustrating our re- 


marks. With the impassioned and delicate beauties usually exhibited | 
in that scene by great actresses, Mrs. Mason struck out an original vein | 


of thought, surpassingly beautiful. The touching melancholy that tinged 
the whole, arising from the apparent ioreshadowing of her coming desti- 
ny, Was at once so striking and so natural, that it might well create the 
rapturous exclamations of delight extracted from the audience, at its 
close. So in the famous interview with the Nurse on hearing Romeo’s 


sentence of banishment. Her self-reproaches were absolutely thrilling, | 


and drew tears from an audience very unused “to the melting mood,” at 
theatrical representations. Her greatest triumph, however, was in “ the 
poison scene”’—usually the severest test for a Juliet. Many of the com- 
mon stage points were discarded, but the effect was only height- 


| ened by the omission, while the final burst of horror at the fancied sight 


of Tybalt’s ghost, stands in our remembrance among the isolated bits of 


| stage triumphs. transcendent for their positive excellence. 


We need not add, that the scene drew forth long and repeated bursts 
of applause, such as are seldom heard within the walls of the Park 
Theatre. 

The beauties strewn through her Mariana are, as we have said, scarcely 
inferior to those concentrated inte her personation of Juliet. The exqui- 
site simplicity of the young Swiss maiden, in the opening scene, the 
modest dignity of the wife and duchess, so skilfully developed as the 
play progresses, and the elevated tone of conscious innocence, so thrill- 
ingly expressed, in the depths of her despair—were all master specimens 


of art, drawn from the store-house of nature. There was one passage we | 


shall never forget :— 


* Tam lost—sut I am innocent!” 


The appalling sense of desolation, conveyed by the first portion of this | 


sentence, and the electric appeal to Heaven, accompanying the assertion 
of her innocence, were beyond all common-place expressions of praise. 
That, with all these excellences which we have only conscientiously endea- 
voured to do justice to—Mrs. Mason has, what may be designated by the 


hypercritical—defects ; we cannot deny. She is, at times, tame, in mere- | 
ly declamatory passages; or rather, we should say, that the colloquial | 


style she has with such good taste adopted, is not yet sufficiently impres- 
sive: experience will soon remedy this, to us, a very minor defect. We 


could bear it all, even were it infinitely less effective than it is, rather | 


than have her descend to the mechanical declamation and whine, which 
so disfigures the common run of stage recitations. We might also object 
to the execution of passages requiring great rapidity of delivery, and cor- 
responding quickness of action. She fails occasionally here from long 


absence of practice. But, in all that constitutes the elements of the high- | 


est order of histrionic excellence, we cannot add one particle of detracting 
criticism. Mrs. Mason has only to prosecute her studies diligently, and to 
preserve her present natural and impassioned style, free from the taint of 
stage conventionalities and mannerisms, and her final success is positive. 
She is already a bright particular star of the American stage. She may 
become ‘he star; and we say this with a due appreciation of the talents 
of her competitors. ; : 
Mr. Wheatley has had a very trying task to encounter, In supporting 
lis sister through a round of ch ura ters which required the powers of the 
matured artist sufficiently to satisfy the fastidious tastes of a Park audi- 
ence. He carries with him, however, the best wishes of his auditors, and 


he has a fine manly person, and a well practised knowledge of stage eff ct 
to helphim through. We only regret that he should ever have left the 


¢| Twiggs and Quitman, as per previous accounts.—General Patterson’s di- 


vision had crossed the river at San Fernando five days previous, and would 

soon reach Victoria, its destination. 

| ; Gen. Taylor, it was thought, would no doubt return home as soon as 

Scott took command. 

| When Patterson reaches Victoria, all the passes to San Luis will be 

shut up. 

| Advices from Tampico, to the 30th ult, report every thing quiet and 

orderly. The barque Iwanowna, from New York, had arrived at Tam- 
pico with the company of artillery under Captain Magruder. They were 

|} atonce marched to camp. Mr. Chase, formerly United States Consul, 

| had been appointed Collector of the Customs at Tampico. 

Rumours of a meditated attack on Tampico were circulated, but were 
| considered mere Mexican tales. Trade and commerce were very brisk. 
| Great competition exists among the pilots, whose rates are now five dol- 
| lars per foot, in and out. There are two associations of pilots, one 
} American and the other Mexican. 

A slip from Norfolk, of yesterday’s date, received here by steamboat 
| Osceola, reports that the steamship Mississippi had just arrived there trom 
| Anton Lizardo, 29th ult. . 
| On the 20th December, Commodore Perry, with several vessels, took 
| possession of Laguna, and destroyed all the enemy's guns and munitions 
| of war found in the forts and the town. Com. Sands, with two vessels, 
| was left in charge off Alvarado. 

The Mississippi captured a Mexican schooner called the Amelia, and 
sent her to New Orleans for sale. 

Purser Crosby was killed by falling from aloft on board the Vixen. 
| _ Gen. Santa Anna is declared by the new Congress duly elected Presi- 
| dent of the Republic of Mexico. 

From an examination of further files of Mexican papers, no direct action 
appears to have been had on the subject of the war by the Mexican Con- 
gress. The Mexican papers convey the impression that San Luis is to be 
the great battle field of the war. 

Official Mexican accounts have been received at Los Angelos, on the 
| Pacific. In the action of the 25thof September, at that place, 27 Ameri- 

cans were inade prisoners, and 3 wounded—one Mexican was killed, but 
no Americans. The conquerors then laid siege to the city of Angels, and 
on the 30th of September, the town capitulated to Flores. The terms of 
surrender are drawn up with as much deliberation as those of Monterey, 
and are detailed at length in the New Orleans papers. F 

Gen. Jessup and statt, and 240 sick and discharged soldiers, came pas- 
sengers in the Alabama. 





Postscript.—TeEN o’cLock, Pp. Mx—Com. Perry arrived in Washington 
this evening, in the Osceola from Norfolk, and confirms all that I have 


' enthusiasm she has created among the intelligent and strictly critical | stated relative to the taking of Laguna. 
portion of the community, is absolutely so great, that it requires to be | 
| correctly defined. 


Advices from the city of Mexico report that our expedition against La- 

| guna was completely successful. 

h 

| Mr. 8S. T. Stanton, agent for this Journal, has proceeded to the south, 
and will call upon the subscribers in North and South Carolina, Georgia, 

i & Cc. 

! 

| Messrs. Armour and Ramsay are our authorized agents for this Journal 

| at Moutreal and its vicinity. 
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| PARK THEATRE. 
BORE. .cccccccessccceG8 OB PibsccccccccccsccesQO 50 Gablery.ccccccccocceces B 
Doors open at 6} o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 
| Monday—Mrs. Mason’s benefit. The Hunchback and other entertainments. 
| Mr. Collins is engaged for arew nights and will make his appearance on Tuesday, and 
pertormevery evening during the week. jan 16. 








INERAL SPA, BATH HOUSE NEVIS.—The powers medicinal properties of 
the Mineral Spring of Nevis, have been long well known in the medical world, and 
| have been celebrated in every treatise descriptive of the Colonies. 

The Island also has been equally famed for its pretty and gvaried scenery, good roads 
and salubrious climate. 
| _ Bath House is situated on a gentle acclivity, immediately above the hot and tepid 
| Baths appertaining to the establishment, and commands an agreeable view of the adjoin- 
ing Town and Roadstead, and neighbouring Islands. 

Tie apartments are particularly spacious and airy, and the accommodations, it is pre- 
sumed, will be found ofa character well calculated to promote the comfort of the in- 
valid. 

Board, Lodging, and the use of the Baths, two dollars per day; Wines, &c. charged 
extra. 

Further particulars may be known by addressing a letter to Mrs. FURLONG, Bath 
House, Nevis. 

a Edwards’ History of the West Indies, Thomas’ Practice of Physic, &c. &c. 

Jan . 





| HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS trom Baltimore, connected wiva 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in operas 


tion. 
Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far th 
most comfortable route. 








R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS, Protessor of Elocution in Columbia College, will takea 
limited number of private pupils during the win ter. For terms, &c. apply to Mr 
Hows, 476 Broome street. sept 36—tf. 

| RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 

and 440 horse power each. 

Under contract with the Lords of the Admiraity. 







flibernia, ..... cocces .Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 

| Caledonia, ........++++ +eeeeeCapt Edward G. Loi. 

} Britannia, .....+-ee.00 eee seeeeessCapt. John Hewitt, 

| GOMER, eccccscccccccoccccceces +eeeees-Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins. 
Acadia,....... ececceses eoescccosesoss seeeeeees Capt. William Harrison. 

Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

| FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 

| Hibernia, on the Ist February, 1847. Hibernia, on the 5th January, 1847. 

| Cambria o6 lst Murch, 1347. Cambria “ 4th February 1847. 

; Hibernia “ ist April, 1847. Hibernia ‘ 4th March, 1847. 


Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until Faid for. 

No treight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply te 

D. BRIGHAM Jn. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nou. 6 Wall-steeet. 

te In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
| Liverpool and New York direct The steam oy for this service are now being built, 

and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
pool om Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yok. 

oct if. 


DEVYONSHIR E CREAM.—Mrs. READ begs to inform the Ladies of New York, 
that she will be prepared to supply such as may favour her with orders for Devon- 
shire Cream for the approaching Holydays. A note addressed to Mrs. Read, No. 1 Hame- 
mond street, a day or two previeus, will ensurea punctual delivery. 
dec 26 


MHe GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma 
= Pain aud Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Consumption, Horseness, and 
all diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup of Horehound. Price 
50 cent, or six bottles tor $2 50, 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also for saie by D. Sands & Co, 77 East Broadway; UH. Jobnson, 273 Broadway 
corner of Chambers street ; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3m" 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, atthe Vitice No. 5 Barclay streets 
New York, by J. S. BARTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor; and forwarded by the mail 
of the same day to all parts of the continent. 





